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MANDELL CREIGHTON. 


The deep and universal regret with 
which the news of Dr. Creighton’s 
death was received three months ago 
by men of all classes and all shades of 
thought, indicated a general feel- 
ing that a heavier loss could 
hardly have fallen upon the Eng- 
lish Church. Known already to 
scholars as an accomplished historian, 
to Oxford and Cambridge men as a dis- 
tinguished member of two universities, 
to a few statesmen and churchmen as 
an ecclesiastic worthy of high office, 
and to a large circle of private friends 
as a man of unusual individuality, 
power and charm, he was a stranger to 
the general public until, some four 
years ago, he was called to occupy the 
see of Ridley and Grindal, of Laud and 
Juxon, of Tait and Temple. Few men 
who have entered upon the wide field 
of public life in London at the ripe age 
of fifty-four have impressed themselves 
so deeply or so quickly upon the vast 
society around them. It was an im- 
pression made not so much by learning, 
though of that there was plenty, nor by 
wit and wisdom, though both wit and 
wisdom abounded in the public and 
private utterances of the late bishop, 
nor even by the tactful discharge of 
ofticial duties, though this had already 
borne good fruit, as by the unusually 
striking and attractive personality of 


the man. It is this personality, and 
the conditions under which it was 
formed, that we shall attempt to sketch 
in the following pages. 

Born and bred in the old border- 
town of Carlisle, educated in the an- 
cient Palatine capital of Durham, be- 
neath the shadow of feudal castle and 
episcopal palace, in a country teeming 
with legend and romance, the boy 
Creighton early received those histori- 
cal impressions which so strongly 
tinged his thought and moulded his 
opinions in after life. His first scho- 
lastic experience was in the cathedral 
school at Carlisle. At the age of four- 
teen he won a king’s scholarship at the 
grammar school of Durham. Dr. Hol- 
den, then head-master, has recently 
told us that, in the examination Creigh- 
ton did no Latin verses, but that the 
excellence of his answers in the viva 
voce examination gained him the prize. 
At Durham he remained five years. Al- 
ready short-sighted and wearing spec- 
tacles, he took little part in games; but 
he scored for the eleven, and nearly 
won the school steeplechase, fall- 
ing exhausted within fifty yards 
of the goal. Most stories of 
the youth of distinguished men 
are apocryphal, but a Durham contem- 
porary records two _ characteristic 
things. The boy had a gift for mes- 
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merizing, which he practised on his 
younger school-fellows till forbidden to 
do so; and he was once heard to say 
in answer to a question from his head- 
master’s wife, “I intend to be a bishop, 
Mrs. Holden.” It was a strange am- 
bition for a lad of fourteen. 

In 1862, at the age of nineteen, he 
gained a post-mastership at Merton, 
and launched out at once on the full 
tide of Oxford life. Merton was a 
small college then, containing only 
about sixty undergraduates. On the 
whole, it had only the reputation of 
being a fast college, with an artistic 
and High Church turn; but it included 
representatives of every phase of Ox- 
ford character and every kind of pur- 
suit. There were rich men and poor 
men, reading men and idlers, athletes, 
politicians, men of zsthetic tastes, rit- 
ualists; and this small but very mixed 
society afforded unlimited educational 
opportunities to one who was already a 
student of humanity in all its forms. 
Creighton soon knew everybody; but 
his intimates were naturally chosen 
from men whose tastes were more or 
less like his own. Among them were 
Copleston, now Bishop of Colombo, 
George Saintsbury, R. T. Raikes, S. B. 
Tristram, C. L. Shadwell, J. R. Thurs- 
field, and others now well known. He 
had a semi-Socratic way of “taking 
up” ingenuous freshmen; but unlike 
most “takers up” he never put them 
down again. 

By way of exercise he took long 
walks, and rowed for several years in 
his college boat. Socially and hospita- 
bly inclined, his somewhat restricted 
means never hindered him from tak- 
ing a full share in college life. He al- 
ready felt his power and intended to 
use it. 

“In the discussions which we carried 
on about all things in heaven and earth 
at all hours of the day and night, noth- 
ing” (says one of his most intimate 
friends) “came up so often as a pet idea 
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of his about ‘Influence.’” His friend 
opined that nobody but an idiot would 
submit to being influenced; but Creigh- 
ton knew better, and set himself to ob- 
tain influence in various ways. It was 
partly for this reason that he took to 
boating; he would recognize no gulf 
between the reading-man and the ath- 
lete. 

But the cult of athletics was not in 
those days the all-absorbing occupation 
which it has since become; ‘“‘walks and 
talks” were still an ordinary feature 
of university life, and they remained 
a marked feature of Creighton’s life 
to the end. Whist was also a favorite 
relaxation; and he, with eleven others, 
started a select whist club for playing 
the modern scientific game, which was 
just then being introduced at Oxford. 
Creighton took no pleasure in sport of 
any kind, but “he had an admirable 
knack of organizing expeditions.” 
Walks of twenty miles and more were 
common things, and in 1863 he is said 
to have walked all the way from Ox- 
ford to Durham in order to be present 
on speech-day in his old school. He 
does not appear to have been much in- 
terested in politics, that is, in the politi- 
cal questions of the day. The early 
sixties, the end of the Palmerston 
régime, were not an interesting time 
from this point of view. Creighton's 
political views were those of a moder- 
ate Liberal; but he talked little about 
them. This was not the way his influ- 
ence was to lie. Political history in- 
terested him, but not so much as eccle- 
siastical; and his sceptical turn of 
mind, his sense of the irony of things, 
and a certain contempt for loud gener- 
alizations and party specifics kept him 
from ever being a strong partisan. His 
religious views were already those of a 
High Churchman, but of a Liberal 
kind; as to their sincerity, whatever 
impression his vivacious and untram- 
melled talk may have sometimes given, 
neither then ‘nor afterwards did those 
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who knew him best have any doubt. 
It is related of him, during his under- 
graduate days, that at one time he 
took to absenting himself, along with 
a few kindred spirits, from dinner in 
hall on Fridays. This offended certain 
members of the college, who, on one 
oceasion made a raid on the rooms 
where Creighton and his friends were 
assembled. The captain of the would- 
be rioters was a big powerful man, but 
“the Professor’—such was his under- 
graduate nickname—was not afraid. 
The door was thrown open, and the 
disturbers burst into the room; but 
when Creighton invited the ringleader 
to begin, the latter recoiled, and the 
whole party beat a quick retreat. 

In literature Creighton’s tastes were 
then, as always, catholic; but as yet he 
had read little of foreign authors; his 
devotion to Dante was of later date. 
He was a Tennysonian and a Brown- 
ingite; and a friend, who brought him 
a copy of Swinburne’s “Poems and 
Ballads,” recalls his lying in a ham- 
mock all day and reading aloud, till one 
or other of the company seized the 
book in order to have his turn, “Do- 
lores” and “Laus Veneris,” and all the 
rest. He had a tempered liking for 
Carlyle, and at one time was very fond 
of Kingsley. It may be mentioned here 
that he was always a great reader of 
novels. Balzac was his favorite; the 
great Frenchman’s comprehensive in- 
sight into human nature had an at- 
traction for Creighton which never 
palled. In poetry, except Italian po- 
etry. he did not in later years take 
much delight. He had to a consum- 
mate degree, the art of reading rapidly, 
and no good literature came amiss. 

No one could have entered with a 
keener gusto than Creighton into all 
the varied interests of Oxford life; but 
they did not keep him from a vigorous 
preparation for his degree. Then, as 
in later days, he seemed to find time 
for everything. Much of his reading 
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was done in other men’s rooms—a prac- 
tice not usually regarded as compati- 
ble with serious study; but Creighton 
never minded interruptions. He read 
hard and steadily, in his quick, con- 
centrated way, though when and how 
“he got through his work was a mys- 
tery” to more than one of his friends. 
The result was distinction. He took a 
first in “Mods,” and a first in “Greats,” 
as well as a second in the Law and 
History school, which he obtained on 
less than six months’ reading. Shortly 
afterwards he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at his own college, and late in the 
year 1866 settled down to a second 
phase of his Oxford life as a “don.” 
He became a tutor almost immediately, 
and held this post till he left Oxford 
in 1875. 

Soon after his appointment several 
vacancies occurred in the college staff. 
Edward Caird, now Master of Balliol, 
who had been one of Creighton’s tu- 
tors, went to Scotland; William Sidg- 
wick married; and Creighton rapidly 
became the dominant spirit in the com- 
mon-room. There are few positions, if 
any, which offer larger opportunities 
for moulding the minds and characters 
of individual men than that of a col- 
lege tutor, especially when separated 
by not too great an interval of age 
from the pupils under his charge. 
Creighton was eminently fitted for us- 
ing these opportunities, and he made 
the most of them. He was a man al- 
ready of ripe judgment and sound 
learning, in some ways older than his 
years; but he kept perennially young. 
His knowledge of men was ever wid- 
ening, and his sympathies did not grow 
narrower with age. Nothing impresses 
younger men so much as a strong per- 
sonality; and in Creighton’s case singu- 
lar shrewdness and acute perception of 
character were combined with unusual 
affability, naturalness of manner, kind- 
ly interest, and an unlimited capacity 
for taking pains. His intellectual supe- 
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riority was evident, but there was a 
complete absence of affectation and 
donnishness. Men could go to him for 
advice, assured that they would not 
be put off with generalities, but would 
get advice suited to their particular 
case. There was then, as always, a 
certain deep reserve, an air of mystery, 
something which baffled the curious; 
but this is not without its fascination, 
especially for the young. The tutor 
was essentially human, and the pupils 
easily found a friend in a man like- 
minded with themselves. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that Creighton’s influ- 
ence should spread rapidly; and among 
the younger generation of Oxford tu- 
tors, in the decade between 1865 and 
1875, there was probably none more 
influential than he. 

After lecturing for a short time for 
the final school of “Literzee Humani- 
ores,”’ Creighton devoted his attention 
to the school of Law and History, and 
took up definitely the position of an 
historical student and teacher. He lec- 
tured chiefly on ecclesiastical, Italian 
and Byzantine history; but with his 
private pupils he of course ranged over 
a far wider field. It was to him and 
one or two others that the foundation 
of the intercollegiate system, now gen- 
erally prevalent at Oxford, was mainly 
due. It was a time when the influence 
of the present Bishop of Oxford, then 
Regius Professor of History, was be- 
ginning to tell on historical studies, 
and to set up a higher standard of re- 
search; but the teaching of history, a 
subject requiring considerable speciali- 
zation, was much hampered by the 
existing system, which confined stu- 
dents to the lectures of their own col- 
leges. In the Lent term of 1869, Creigh- 
ton of Merton, Laing of Corpus, and 
Shadwell of Oriel, formed an associa- 
tion for admitting each others’ pupils 
to their lectures without a fee. This 
association was one of the earliest, if 
not the very first, of such combinations 
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for intercollegiate lectures in Oxford; 
and it was subsequently extended so 
as to include all resident teachers of 
modern history. It is not too much to 
say that, without it, the Oxford His- 
tory school could never have arrived 
at its present flourishing condition. 
Among Creighton’s pupils during this 
period was Lord Randolph Churchili, 
in whom he is said to have detected, 
sooner than any one else, the presence 
of those qualities which lead to politi- 
cal success. Lord Randolph acknowl- 
edged his obligations to his tutor, and, 
in one of his last speeches, alluded to 
Creighton as “that great man.” An- 
other pupil of a very different kind, 
was the late Duke of Albany, for whom 
Creighton felt sincere affection and uad- 
miration. These feelings were recipro- 
cated by the Duke, who attended his 
lectures on Italian history in 1873, and 
subsequently received private tuition 
from him. Some ten years later, when 
Dr. Stubbs gave up the Regius Profes- 
sorship of History, the Duke warmly 
recommended his old tutor for the post. 


Mr. Creighton (he wrote to a very 
highly-placed personage) I knew very 
well indeed—a most clever, unpreju- 
diced, and enlightened man.... I 
studied much with him at Oxford, and 
had a great respect for him. There 
could not be a better appointment. .. . 
At any rate I do hope he may get the 
canonry at St. Paul’s, if he does not 
get the professorship. He well de- 
serves some promotion. 


In 1870, when he had been a fellow 
of Merton for four years, Creighton 
was ordained, to the surprise of some, 
but not of his intimate friends. To not 
a few, especially among his seniors, he 
appeared to be sceptical, paradoxical, 
even cynical; but those who knew him 
best came to a different conclusion. For 
them the apparent cynicism resolved 
itself into caution and shrewdness; it 
implied neither a contempt for human 
nature nor a negation of human possi- 
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bilities. It arose rather from a 
strong dislike of cant and an 
unusual capacity for detecting 
humbug, and was compatible with 
the warmest affections and a 
general kindliness. That the love of 
paradox was there, all through life, 
there could be no doubt. It showed it- 
self especially in general conversation, 
sometimes, it must be confessed, to a 
tiresome extent; but it disappeared 
when serious business was forward, 
when a practical result was in view. 
Ordinary conversation, it has been well 
said, he regarded as an “intellectual 
frolic;” and to defend a paradox was 
the amusement of a very clever man, 
with a penchant for shocking the se- 
date, confusing the self-confident, and 
stimulating the dull. It is probable, 
also, that this paradoxical manner was 
sometimes adopted for defensive rea- 
sons, as a sort of protection against in- 
convenient curiosity, and to avoid giv- 
ing himself away in society where he 
was not called upon to be unreserved. 
As for his scepticism, it was of a dis- 
criminating kind; it had its limits. 
It was the scepticism of a man en- 
dowed with a strong historic sense, un- 
willing to dogmatize, who shrank in- 
stinctively from defining the undefina- 
ble. The subtleties of dogma do not 
appear to have gravely interested him, 
nor was he deeply read in what has 
been called the “Higher Criticism;” 
while for theological discussion he had 
little taste. But of the weightier mat- 
ters, the fundamental principles, he 
felt no doubt; his faith was the Chris- 
tian faith, his religion that of the Eng- 
lish Church. So much it seems neces- 
sary to say, in view of the loose talk 
that has been heard; to go further 
would be improper; it is not for us to 
peer into the recesses of private judg- 
ment. We may, however, quote in this 
connection the testimony of three 
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friends who are among the best quali- 
fied to speak. 


As to his religion (says one), there is 
no shallower or more impudent folly 
than the talk about its being insincere, 
or “business-like” or put on in any 
way. Once, at Embleton, he men- 
tioned this talk of the baser sort to 
me himself; and it was about the only 
time I ever saw him utterly and seri- 
ously indignant. . . I have never 
known anybody who was less of a 
hypocrite. Of course, as being “of hu- 
mor all compact,’ he used to joke 
about everything, sacred as well as 
profane. ...I don’t remember that 
we talked much [i.e. in undergraduate 
days] about taking orders; but he cer- 
tainly had no doctrinal qualms... . 
His longing for influence may have 
been sufficient, other things being 
equal, to decide his profession. 


The second has written as follows:— 


By temperament and by inclination 
Creighton was predestined for office in 
the Church, and he took orders in the 
natural course of events, under no 
compulsion save that of conviction.’ 


Finally, Canon Scott Holland has re- 
called? how— 


in a farewell sermon to the University 
of Oxford [in 1875], he elaborated, for 
half an bour or so, the Ideal of Art as 
the interpretation of life and conduct, 
with a skill and beauty which revealed 
how masterful had been its fascina- 
tion for him; and then, by a swift 
turn, he rounded on his own picture. 
He displayed its moral insufficiency; 
he broke up the lovely idol, as it were, 
before our eyes and dashed it to 
pieces. It was a courageous act, in 
those days, of self-revelation. 


With these remarks we may leave 


this subject. 
In 1872 Creighton married. Three 


years later he accepted the college liv- 


* Sermon at St. Paul's, 20th January, 1901. 
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ing of Embleton, and left Oxford. His 
marriage had nothing to do with his 
withdrawal from academical !ife, for a 
change in the statutes permitted mar- 
riage in the case of a limited number 
of fellowships; and Creighton held one 
of these. To many, who anticipated 
for him a triumphant academical ca- 
reer, the step came as a surprise. No 
doubt, success was assured, had he re- 
mained at Oxford; nor would high ec- 
clesiastical promotion have been 
precluded. But he had taken or- 
ders with a view to Church 
work; and he doubtless felt that 
his fitness for high office in the 
Church would be enhanced by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the lower 
stages of ecclesiastical preferment than 
was compatible with prolonged resi- 
dence at Oxford. 

Moreover, he had literary ambitions. 
He felt a genuine interest in historical 
research; he was contemplating a mag- 
num opus; and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the atmosphere and theoccupations 
of a university with its heavy and in- 
creasing calls on the powers of a suc- 
cessful teacher, and the demands of 
college and university business, do not 
afford, nowadays, the best opportuni- 
ties for study and production. Mark 
Pattison bewailed the tendency of his 
younger colleagues to become absorbed 
in the details of university affairs. The 
English universities are great self-gov- 
erning communities; and self-govern- 
ment, especially in a time of rapid 
change and development, entails the 
sacrifice of much valuable time and 
strength. Creighton had not taken a 
prominent share in university business; 
but he doubtless felt that the quiet of a 
country parish would be more con- 
ducive to the work he wished to do, 
than the atmosphere of the common- 
room, and the university politics in 
which he would have been increasingly 
involved. Above all, he must have felt 


that the contact with a wider and more 
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varied humanity, with simpler condi- 
tions of life, and with interests com- 
mon to masses of men, was necessary 
to fit him for action in a larger sphere. 
It was, doubtless, only natural that 
many of his friends should have wished 
him to stay at Oxford; it showed the 
wisdom and insight of Henry Smith and 
a few others that they encouraged him 
to go. It must have cost him some 
pangs and no little searching of heart 
to make up his mind; but he had no 
regrets. It was the most critical mo- 
ment of his life; but that he decided 
rightly, no one will now deny. 

The village of Embleton is close to 
the coast of Northumberland, within a 
mile or two of Dunstanburgh on one 
side, and some ten miles from Bam- 
burgh on the other. It is a straggling, 
rather unkempt-looking hamlet, con- 
taining little that is picturesque. The 
surrounding country is somewhat bleak 
and featureless, and the coast is hard 
and forbidding; but lovely nooks are 
to be found, and noble castles and his- 
toric scenes are within easy reach. 
The vicarage itself contains portions of 
an ancient fortified house—a delight to 
the historic mind. The parish is a 
large one. The population numbers 
about sixteen hundred, living mostly 
in four villages, some miles from each 
other, mostly miners, laborers and 
fisher-folk. When we add to this that 
there are three churches to serve, and 
four schools to manage, and that 
Creighton’s predecessor had been vicar 
for forty-four years, it will be evident 
that he had undertaken no light task. 

Northumbrian folk are not easily led; 
but he had the advantage of being a 
north-countryman himself; and, in a 
sense, he had come back to his own 
people, to a country which he already 
knew and always loved. He threw 
himself into the work with his accus- 
tomed energy, and his parishioners 
were not slow in perceiving that they 
had got no ordinary man for a vicar. 
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He soon became intimate with the lead- 
ing families of the neighborhood, with 
the Greys of Howick and Falloden; 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan, who used 
ta call him “the Admirable Crichton;” 
and especially with Sir George Grey, of 
whom he subsequently wrote a (pri- 
vately printed) memoir. In others, 
however, of the Northumbrian squires, 
he inspired some awe, as a puzzling 
kind of person, who said and did enig- 
matic things. “He was entirely un- 
worldly” (writes one of his Embleton 
pupils). “I never knew any one who 
was less a respecter of persons, or who 
laid himself out so little to impress 
those who might be useful.” But to 
his parishioners, of all classes, he ac- 
commodated himself with remarkable 
versatility, and succeeded in winning 
their confidence to an unusual degree. 
“TI think” (says a friend and neighbor 
of his) “he made it his chief aim to 
know all his parishioners and to be 
known of them.” They consulted him 
in their difficulties, and welcomed his 
advice, because “he never gushed or 
said soft things,’ but spoke to them 
“not only as a clergyman, but as a 
man of affairs.” “I remember” (says 
a pupil) “one virago in the parish who 
used to have delirium tremens. When 
she had a fit the vicar was the only 
man who could control her, and he was 
accordingly always called in.” He 
never spared himself to do his people 
a good turn; and once, at considerabe 
inconvenience, took a consumptive 
fisher-girl all the way to Falmouth, to 
place her in a hospital there. Others 
among his parishioners “he started in 
life and helped in substantial ways.” 
“Even at this distance of time” (says 
one who worked with him there) “it is 
wonderful how those who really knew 
him in his old parish and the diocese 
at large speak and think of him.” 

But his energies were by no means 
confined tohis parish. He becamea guar- 
dian of the poor soon after his arrival 
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in Embleton, and was subsequently 
elected chairman of the Board—an 
office which carried with it the chair- 
manship of the rural sanitary author- 
ity. From 1877 onwards he was chair- 
man of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, which had just come into ex- 
istence under the Education Act of 
1876. In 1879 Bishop Lightfoot made 
him Rural Dean of Alnwick. Together 
with Canon Trotter, then vicar of Aln- 
wick, he took a leading part in found- 
ing a provident dispensary for that 
town and the surrounding district. At 
Alnwick, too, he gave frequent lec- 
tures for the Mechanics’ Institute, 
mostly on historical subjects; for he 
was always anxious to seize opportu- 
nities for coming in contact with the 
working classes, and ready to show 
them the interest which could be de- 
rived from the history of the district in 
which they lived. On the foundation 
of the diocese of Newcastle in 1881, he 
became examining chaplain to Bishop 
Wilberforce, and two years later hono- 
rary Canon of Newcastle. To the “Di- 
ocesan Calendar” he contributed a 
short “History of the Northumbrian 
See,” from the time of Paulinus and 
Aidan; and he had a chief hand in the 
foundation of the Diocesan Society, 
the scheme of which was elaborated 
by a diocesan committee of clergymen 
and laymen, of which he was secre- 
tary. 

As chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians he attended the meetings regular- 
ly, showed tact and judgment, and 
“was always on the lookout for a prin- 
ciple.” He was sometimes—so thought 
one of his colleagues—almost too ready 
to accept any suggestion in which a 
principle seemed to be embodied; but 
this was perhaps, as he confessed to 
the same friend, because “he could be 
bored into anything.” One of the in- 
stitutions in which he took the keenest 
interest was the Annual Conference of 
the Poor Law Unions of the four north- 
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ern counties, which first met in 1872. 
Creighton attended this regularly, as 
the representative of his Union, from 
1877 onwards; and on three occasions 
read papers on the subject of elemen- 
tary education. His views on this sub- 
ject will be more conveniently consid- 
ered at a later stage; it must suffice 
here to point out that he enforced the 
claims of education to the attention 
of the guardians, stimulated and di- 
rected the school attendance commit- 
tees, and discussed the working and 
results of the Act of 1876 in a thor- 
oughly practical, if not a very hopeful, 
spirit. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
these details because they give some 
notion of his many-sided activity, and 
because such work gave him useful 
training in administration and in the 
art of dealing with men; but his paro- 
chial and diocesan labors do not by 
any means exhaust the list. While at 
Embleton he got through a great deal 
of literary work, and during the sum- 
mer months he always had two or three 
young men reading with him for their 
degrees. His translation of one of the 
volumes of Ranke’s English History 
appeared in 1875; it was the only lite 
rary work of any importance which re- 
sulted from the nine years of his Ox- 


ford tutorship. But during the next - 


nine years, which he spent at Emble- 
ton, he wrote his “Age of Elizabeth,” 
his “Life of Simon de Montfort,” a 
short “History of England,” and the 
first two volumes of his great work, 
the “History of the Papacy,” besides 
editing two series of historical hand- 
books—the “Epochs of English His- 
tory,” and “Historical Biographies,” 


not to mention reviews for the “Acad- 
emy” and articles of literary or ar- 
chreological interest for other journals. 
Meanwhile it must be remembered 
that, far away as Embleton is, the 
vicar—as some one has well said—was 
by no means “remote, unfriended, mel- 
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ancholy, slow.” On the contrary, his 
and Mrs. Creighton’s friends frequent- 
ly paid them long visits, and, in sum- 
mer time at least, the vicarage was 
constantly full. 


During his time at Embleton (says 
one of these friends) he always seemed 
wonderfully free from pre-occupation, 
always able to find time for a long 
walk’ or to give his attention to any 
subject of interest. I asked him once 
how he got through so much literary 
work, and understood him to say he 
did most of it after dinner between 
eight and ten. 

I see him now (writes another) in his 
small library, stuffed with books from 
floor to ceiling, standing a: his desk, 
with a volume of Muratori before him, 
turning out page after page of the 
“History of the Papacy.” He used hu- 
morously to complain it would be very 
dry. I pleaded once for a little exer- 
cise of the imagination in filling up 
the details of a picture of which only 
a bare outline could be got from the 
chronicles. “I always like to stick 
very close to my authorities,” he re- 
plied. 


This remark reminds us that, when 
asked to compose his own epitaph, he 
said, “I only want this put over me: 
‘He tried to write true history.’ ” 

Long walks were his principal relax- 
ation from these labors. Sometimes 
alone, more often with a friend, he 
tramped all over the country to explore 
historic cities—the Roman Wall, Holy 
Island, Cuddy’s Cave (the rift in the 
Kyloe Hills where St. Cuthbert is said 
to have spent some months of his life), 
and others. He was a great practical 
champion of the right of way, and paid 
slight regard to the law of trespass. 

Meanwhile a young family was grow- 
ing up about him; and “he was the 
friend, companion and playmate of his 
children.” “In many a ramble over 
the sandhills by the sea I remarked 
this” says one who knew him then; 
and, to any one admitted to his friend- 
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ship, the freedom, intimacy and affec- 
tionateness of his paternal relations 
appeared one of his most delightful 
characteristics. Then there were the 
pupils, to whom also he stood in a sort 
of paternal or elder-brotherly relation. 
Most of them were young men of prom- 
ise or position, the most distinguished, 
perhaps, being Sir Edward Grey. He 
laid down no hard and fast lines for 
their work, but saw that they read 
their books, after which he would talk 
over their subjects with them, clear- 
ing up difficulties, and drawing conclu- 
sions, as he walked up and down in 
the garden. He conversed with them 
constantly, trying to find out what in- 
terested them, inducing them to talk, 
not terrifying them, but making them 
feel that they had said something to 
the point. Occasionally, however, this 
ordeal must have been a little formid- 
able. 


He was sometimes (writes one who 
had experienced it) very damping to 
youth. He would “rag” them unmer- 
cifully, and make fun of their views, 
chiefly, I think, to see if they would 
stand their ground, and whether it 
was a real belief they had embraced 
or just a shibboleth which they had 
picked up. 


But whatever was the impression he 
gave he seemed to be always “on the 
spot,” always talked about something 
that mattered, always said something 
fresh. What struck some of them most 
was his extraordinary power of work 
in the midst of distractions. He la- 
bored at his “Popes” in the same room 
with the rest. Between the sentences 
he would see a parishioner, look over 
the work of a pupil or of one of the 
children, talk to Mrs. Creighton, or see 
any one who wished to see him. “He 


never seemed to mind being interrupt- 
ed, and he was never irritable, never 
in a hurry.” 

But this busy and varied country life 
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at length came to an end; and from the 
remote northern parish he passed again 
into academical circles. It was not, 
however, to his own university that he 
returned. In 1884 Emmanuel College 
at Cambridge celebrated the 300th an- 
niversary of its foundation. In honor 
of the occasion, and. to perpetuate the 
memory of Sir Wolstan Dixie, a former 
member and benefactor of the college, 
and once Lord Mayor of London, the 
Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History was established. The vicar of 
Embleton, who had now added to his 
Oxford reputation as a teacher the 
proofs of “learning and research” in his 
“History of the Papacy,” was elected 
as the first occupant of the new chair, 
and thus became really what he had 
been called in jest at Oxford—a profes- 
sor. 

The appointment to a Cambridge pro- 
fessorship was not, perhaps, the sort 
of promotion which Creighton’s friends 
expected for him; but it came oppor- 
tunely, and gave him the facilities for 
study which he just then most re- 
quired. A country vicarage has, as we 
have already remarked, some distinct 
advantages for the student; but to one 
engaged in historical research, on such 
a subject as the Papacy, the neighbor- 
hood of a large library, and such leis- 
ure as a professorship affords, are 
almost indispensable. Creighton’s zeal 
for history, always—since he first took 
it up—the object nearest his heart, was 
at its height; and ecclesiastical history 
was particularly interesting to him. It 
was also one for which he was by tem- 
perament and character, peculiarly 
fitted; for while the personal element, 
which he could appreciate so well, is 
perhaps at its strongest in the history 
of the Church, his unusual aloofness of 
mind and independence of judgment, 
combined with subtlety, humor and 
penetration, enabled him to handle, 
with rare insight and impartiality, 
problems generally obscured by bigotry 
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and partisanship. No doubt such im- 
partiality may sometimes tend to 
frigidity or even dulness; and neither 
side in a momentous struggle is apt to 
be satisfied with a universal sympathy. 
No one in Creighton’s pages is quite 
black, not even Pope Alexander VI; 
certainly no one is quite the reverse; 
there are no monsters; all are human. 
But cold and dry as is much of the 
“History of the Papacy,” it is never 
dull; for the working of a keen intel- 
lect on a problem of great intricacy 
makes itself apparent on every page. 

Nor, after all, in spite of his impar- 
tiality and his cool analysis, are the 
personal predilections of the author 
difficult to detect. He recognizes, for 
instance, the gigantic personality of 
Luther; he admires, but he does not 
like him; it is Erasmus the humanist, 
the reformer, not the revolutionary, 
who has his sympathy. Again, we feel 
throughout the work the enjoyment 
which the author finds in unravelling 
the secret motives of human action, the 
causes which rendered futile all efforts 
at reform, the play of religious feeling 
and political interest, the mistaken en- 
thusiasms, the blunders of popes and 
kings. The conclusion is forced upon 
one that nothing in history is or was in- 
evitable—not even the Reformation; 
that, had men been other than they 
were, the result would have been dif- 
ferent; that with more wisdom and less 
selfishness the medizeval church might 
have remained one. It is not that we 
are called on to regret or to applaud 
the result; all the author cares for is to 
lay bare the process, and to say, thus 
and thus it happened; and the upshot 
of his teaching is that it was all a mat- 
ter of personality. 


Historical characters (says one of his 
Cambridge pupils) in his hands never 
seemed to be in the grip of relentless 
circumstances, determining them {oan 
inevitable course cf action. He made 
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you see them as men and women, 
swayed not only by considerations of 
high policy, but by those commoner 
feelings and passions which act on all 
human beings. He made you feel you 
knew them. You might like them, de- 
spise them, admire them, be puzzled 
by them; but you could not escape be- 
ing interested by them. 


This is, in a broad sense, the Car- 
lylean method; Creighton would cer- 
tainly have subscribed to the view that 
the history of the world is the history 
of its greatest men. In another sense 
his method is the impartial, impersonal, 
laborious method of one whom he re- 
garded as his master, Ranke. It is 
not the method of “philosophies” of 
history, which aim at broad principles, 
and tend to discover in social and po- 
litical development the working of in- 
evitable laws. Nor was it the method 
of Creighton’s Cambridge colleague, 
Seeley, whose teaching, luminous and 
stimulating as it was, labored under 
the defect of a somewhat excessive ten- 
dency to generalization. There could 
hardly have been a sharper contrast 
than there was between the methods 
of the two professors; and this is one 
of the things that made Creighton’s 
coming to Cambridge so important. 

The principles of his books he illus- 
trated further in his lectures. He lec- 
tured regularly, and varied his teach- 
ing according to its purpose. His or- 
dinary “tripos” lectures kept strict to 
business—a clear outline; the learning 
kept rather in the background; salient 
points strongly emphasized. When 
talking to advanced students, he gave 
his multifarious learning full play, and 
stimulated his hearers by showing the 
hidden recesses as well as the immense 
expanse of his subject. In his popular 
lectures he sought rather to amuse and 
attract than to instruct, adopted a 
more colloquial tone, and sparkled with 
quips and spicy anecdotes. Some of 


his most effective teaching was done 
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in “conversation classes,” in which the 
conversation was apt to be rather one- 
sided, though he did his best to make 
his pupils talk. To dispute in such 
company required no little courage and 
intelligence—or no littie impudence—- 


Sometimes (writes a former pupil) 
a dialectically-minded youth, proud of 
his skill, would put on the gloves with 
his teacher. The professor always lis- 
tened; and then came the fun. He 
would question him with a certain 
tender irony; then, with a mastery of 
facts and a dialectical skill which 
seemed almost superhuman, he would 
lay the hapless combatant out, and 
turn to his neighbor, almost saying, 
“Next please.” 


He certainly enjoyed putting down a 
forward youth; and on one occasion is 
reported to have asked a young curate 
about his vicar: “Does he sit on you 
well? It does one good to be sat on, 
doesn’t it?” 

It should not be forgotten that 
Creighton took a keen interest in the 
movement for women’s education at 
Cambridge, was for several years a 
member of the Council of Newnham 
College, and was always ready to help 
women-students who attended his lec- 
tures. He encouraged them to continue 
working at history after the end of 
their University course, pointed out 
lines of research, and facilitated the 
publication of their results. Some of 
the best historical work that has been 
done by women of late years is due 
to his suggestion and assistance. At 
the same time he declined to support 
the movement for conferring degrees, 
titular or other, on women. He once 
described the proposal as ‘a women’s 
raid on a men’s club.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that his 
dealings with young men were by no 
means confined to the lecture-room. 
He preached frequently in the college 
chapel. There was little theology in 
these sermons, but a great deal of 
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ethics; and he was especially prone to 
dwell on the educational aspect of 
spiritual things. His sermons, says a 
frequent hearer, “always arrested at- 
tention and made men talk about 
them.” But he depended even more 
on social influence than on that of the 
pulpit. He would invite favorite stu- 
dents to his house, or take them for 
long walks in the country. 


On these occasions (says a pupil) he 
was extremely easy to talk to. He en- 
couraged you to find the topic—any- 
thing would do—and he always had 
something fresh to say on it. We 
used particularly to visit the church in 
each village. He was annoyed when 
it was locked, but used to send me to 
the rectory for the key, because, as he 
explained, “If the rector sees you he 
won’t come out; if he sees me he will.” 
I learned from him the habit of al- 
ways going to the parish church. 
“Never say there is nothing to see in 
a place.” Another maxim was, “Al- 
ways trespass until you are turned 


out.” <A third was, “Talk to the na- 
tives.” He did it himself, with the 
invariable preface of the offer of 


tobacco. There was a Spartan sim- 
plicity about these excursions; lunch 
generally eaten on the tramp; water 
from a pump, usually drunk out of the 
brim of his soft clerical hat; and tea 
in an old-fashioned inn, the less pre- 
tentious the better. 


Older men, too, found such walks de- 
lightful. 


I thought (says one of his senior 
colleagues) that one got nearer the 
real Creighton in these solitary dia- 
logues than on any other occasion. He 
spoke quite simply and frankly, and 
without restraint, putting himself on a 
level with his companion. 


In University business Creighton did 
not take much share; he regarded com- 
mittees and syndicates as generally so 
much waste time, and evaded them so 
far as he was able. This does not ap- 
ply, however, to the Boards of History 
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and Theology, of which, as Professor, 
he was an ex officio member. He at- 
tended these regularly, and took an im- 
portant part in carrying through 
certain changes in the Historical Tri- 
pos, designed to render the work more 
thorough, and to encourage the stu- 
dents to something like original re- 
search. 

His professorship carried with it a 
fellowship at Emmanuel; and, while 
not endeavoring to take a lead in col- 
lege business, he considered himself 
bound to pay it adequate attention. 
The social life of the college was, how- 
ever, more to his taste; and here, from 
the first, his genial and brilliant per- 
sonality made itself beloved. He al- 
Ways made a point (he once said) of 
getting on with those into whose com- 
pany he was thrown. Welcomed by 
the college staff, and repaying the wel- 
come with interest, he so speedily natu- 
ralized himself at Emmanuel that he 
was deputed in the autumn of 1886 to 
represent the College at Harvard, 
when the American university, original- 
ly founded by an Emmanuel man, cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. The visit 
to America was a great success. 


Creighton (writes his host, Professor 
Norton) was a conspicuous figure dur- 
ing the celebrations of the week at 
Harvard; and he made himself agree- 
able to everyone whom he met, by a 
certain ease and accessibility of man- 
ner, and by his ready adaptation of 
himself to novel circumstances—qual- 
ities not always characteristic of the 
college don. 


Creighton made a speech at the ban- 
quet; gave a lecture to the students on 
the English Universities; made ac- 
quaintance with everybody; and en- 
joyed himself hugely. 


I never had such hard work in my 
life (he wrote). I was on duty all day, 


trying to say the right thing to innu- 
merable folk. Everybody wishes to be 
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introduced in this land, and to shake 
hands and say something. I did my 
utmost in the way of cordiality, as I 
soon found cordiality and warmth are 
what the Americans value most.... 
In my speech at the dinner I tried to 
be warm and brief, and was amused 
at the testimony of a young man, who 
turned to Norton and said. “Why, he 
speaks as well as an American.” 


On his return to Cambridge he gave 
a lecture before the college in which 
he dwelt on his recent experiences, con- 
trasting the undergraduates of the 
English and American universities, not 
altogether to the advantage of the for- 
mer, whom he charged with “school- 
boyishness.” This was not very pleas- 
ing to the Emmanuel men; nor was a 
sermon which he preached a little later, 
in which he deprecated the modern un- 
dergraduate habit of wasting whole 
afternoons in looking on at football 
matches. These reproaches caused some 
annoyance; but it was not Creighton’s 
way to court popularity by concealing 
what he thought. 

He generally dined in hall on Sun- 
days; and afterwards, in common-room, 
he was at his best—or his most out- 
rageous—in the particular vein of 
badinage which he cultivated on such 
occasions. If he shocked some of the 
older and primmer members of the 
company by his sallies, the majority 
were amused, interested, or stimulated 
by them. 


I am inclined to think (says one of 
his colleagues) that the real motive of 
much of his conversation was an edu- 
cational one. He liked to run a tilt 
against established customs and preju- 
dices, in order to rouse us from our 
inveterate habit of acquiescing in the 
traditional and commonplace. He had 
the same kind of attraction for 
younger men that Socrates had; and 
his irony was often of the Socratic 
kind. I never met any one who real- 
ized so fully the educational value of 
poking fun at dignitaries. He was al- 
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ways “running his umbrella into bish- 
ops,” but he did it in a kindly and 
Horatian spirit. His whole life up 
here was a sort of protest against the 
idea that solemnity means wisdom. 
His motto seemed to be “Ridentem 
dicere verum Quid vetat?”’ 


Meanwhile he was carrying on his- 
torical work of a varied kind. He 
brought out the third and fourth vol- 
umes of his “History of the Papacy,” 
and nearly finished a fifth. He wrote 
the “Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” perhaps 
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the best of his smaller works; and 
“Carlisle,” in the series of “Historic 
Towns.” He edited the “Epochs of 
Church History”—a series comprising 
no less than fifteen volumes. In 1886 
he helped to start the “English Histori- 
cal Review,” and was its first editor. 
He continued to edit it until he left 
Cambridge; and to him is mainly due 
the high character for thoroughness, 
impartiality and comprehensiveness 
which it has, from the outset, main- 
tained. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Quarterly Review. 
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Il. 

When I left Mrs. Soulsby’s tea-table 
to call on Mr. Barrington-Bounderley, 
I had an eye to business. My wife, 
“poor wretch,” (as Mr. Pepys would 
have said), has a taste for the vain 
pomp and glory of the world not easy 
to gratify in Stuccovia, where life is 
rather drab. Misled by a mendacious 
Press, she struggled through frost and 
fog, by Underground and omnibus, to 
St. James’s Palace, in the early hours 
of January 24, intent on hearing King 
Edward VII proclaimed. Her notion of 
what the ceremony imported was, I 
think, vague; but she was animated by 
the conviction that “it will be a great 
thing to be able to say one heard it;” 
and when she found that “it” had 
taken place an hour before she arrived 
at the Palace her mortification was 
acute. To soothe the pangs of disap- 
pointment was at once my duty and 
my wisdom, and I therefore consented 
to ask Mr. Bounderley if he could ar- 
range for my wife to see the King’s 
procession at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. A place on the route seemed un- 


attainable, for Stuccovia has no visit- 
ing relations with Carlton House Ter- 
race, and the officialdom of Whitehall 
gives its windows on the principle of 
“cutlet for cutlet,” or, more classically, 
do ut des. But my wife fancied that 
Mr. Bounderley would have no diffi- 
culty in getting her into the corridor 
of the House of Lords, and I was 
charged to convey the request. The re- 
sult was pretty much what I had ex- 
pected. Mr. Bounderley would have 
been delighted, if only it had been pos- 
sible. What a pity I had not spoken 
two days sooner! He had just prom- 
ised his places to the Cashingtons— 
those people who had lately taken the 
large corner house in Stucco Gardens, 
and were building out a billiard room 
at the back. It was really provoking. 
But another time he would be only too 
charmed to do anything, and would 
make a note of it, etc., etc. So my mis- 
sion proved abortive, nor, in truth, did 
I wholly regret it. My wife dislikes 
crowds and draughts, though her loy- 
alty would carry her through even 
greater trials. She cannot stand long, 
is easily tired, and when she is tired— 
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dear soul!—is a little inclined to be 
peevish. Furthermore, I have always 
observed that contact with the great 
world, though it momentarily exhilar- 
ates her, produces a reaction; and that 
she is happier after one of Mrs. Boun- 
derley’s parties at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, or of Mrs. Soulsby’s musical teas, 
than when she has been rubbing shoul- 
ders (if so familiar an expression may 
be allowed) with Britain’s aristocracy. 
The standing mortification of her life 
is the social success of a former school- 
fellow, who married a rising politician 
and has contrived to push and squeeze 
and wriggle herself into prominence. 
“When I see that horrid little Dodo in 
a front row with Lord Stiltstalking in 
one of her pockets, and Lord Decimus 
Tite-Barnacle in the other, I can’t help 
remembering how different she was at 
Miss Pinkerton’s. Certainly times 
have changed with her, and I’m sure 
I don’t envy her. I wouldn’t have mar- 
ried that man for worlds. But I must 
say it does make one angry to see her 
making such a fool of the Bishop of 
Barchester. If I were Mrs. Proudie, 
I should let her know what I thought.” 
—etc. This being my dear one’s habit- 
ual frame of mind, and it being quite 
certain that the detested “Dodo” would 
have loomed large at the opening of 
Parliament, I felt a certain relief when 
the good Bounderley began to reel off 
his transparent excuses; and, when he 
offered to compound by getting me into 
the gallery of the House of Commons 
for the debate on the Address, I felt a 
sweet contentment in the great system 
of Compensations. 

Why does one enjoy going to the 
House of Commons? I find it difficult 


to answer the question. In order to 
enter its precincts one has to undergo 
the worst evils of bureaucracy—the pa- 
tronizing authority of the Policeman 
and the high-handed insolence of the 
Doorkeeper. The old traditions of elo- 
quence, sarcasm, wit and similar orna- 
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ments of debate are as obsolete as 
Pitt’s, pigtail and Fox’s knee-breeches. 
To dine in the Strangers’ Room is to 
face the risk of finding your smelt 
spliced with a toothpick. The system 
of ventilation (if that can be properly 
so called which is no ventilation and 
all system) is notoriously productive of 
influenza. 


What then should tempt me on these 
stormy seas, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 


Well, as a person detached from par- 
ty, and perhaps more inclined to idol- 
breaking than to hero-worship, I take 
my pleasure rather in the ironies than 
in the enthusiasms of the House. I 
like to see the champion of the Unau- 
thorized Program lashing his former 
followers into impotent fury. I like 
to see Mr. Morley meditating on the 
evil way of the Liberal world, and bab- 
bling o’ Green Flags instead of, as in 
the old days, nailing them to his mast. 
I like, too, to note the contrast between 
the “bald and bilious men,” with baggy 
trousers and amorphous boots, who oc- 
cupy the Liberal benches, and _ the 
“well-groomed” young Tories who jeer 
at them across the floor. That epithet 
“well-groomed” gives me pause. Like 
the Paris correspondent of the “Daily 
Telegraph,” when he heard of “Deli- 
cacy,” I exclaim, “Surely I have heard 
that word before.” What is happening 
to me? Why, in my old age, have I 
taken to writing journalese? “Well- 
groomed” is journalese for “well- 
dressed;” and no living creature except 
Pennialinus ever said the one for the 
other. Let it be bound in one bundle 
of abominations with “trend,” and “af- 
fray,” and “transpire” in the sense of 
“happen,” and “it goes without say- 
ing,” and “a new departure,” and 
“much in evidence.” Let all such say- 
ings be bound in bundles for the burn- 
ing, and perish from the lips of men. 
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Another element of pleasure in the 
House of Commons is incongruity. Sir 
Henry Fowler as the embodiment of 
the Imperial instinct, Sir William Har- 
court as the white-souled champion of 
spiritual religion, Mr. Asquith as the 
convinced advocate of farm-burning 
and annexation, the author of “Com- 
promise” as the parliamentary inter- 
preter of the Nonconformist conscience 
—all these phenomena have the charm 
of incongruity; but I almost think that 
Mr. Balfour, as the fatherly critic of 
ritualistic excesses, is the most charm- 
ing of all—even more delightfully in- 
congruous than Lord Selborne as the 
rollicking seaman, and Mr. Brodrick 
as the judge of military etiquette. I 
was reading the other day a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Balfour by the parliamen- 
tary correspondent of a Norconformist 
newspaper. We cannot, I think, be 
wrong in attributing it to a female 
hand, and even among the triumphs of 
these later days in the way of personal 
journalism, the authoress must be ad- 
mitted to have distinguished herself. 
“The white patch above Mr. Balfour’s 
ears has become very conspicuous. It 
looks like a feather stuck in his hair. 
When it wanders all over his head, and 
all the hair is white it will be very 
beautiful.” Will it indeed? A white 
feather wandering all over one’s head 
will surely be a novel and rather a 
barbaric ornament. “If we did not dis- 
solve we should be showing the white 
feather,” quoth Mr. Gladstone on a fa- 
mous occasion. Mr. Balfour, showing 
a whole headful of white feathers, is 
a vision which would lend itself with 
fatal facility to “F. C. G.’s” sarcastic 
art. Excellent lady correspondent of 
“Baptist Bits!” “Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.” But, ludicrous as is the pic- 
ture which the lady has drawn, it is 
not more entertaining than Mr. Bal- 
four’s performance on Mr. Austin Tay- 
lor’s amendment. To see the high-dried 
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bachelor of fifty-four, famed for lis 
aloofness alike from domestic tram- 
mels and from ecclesiastical attach- 
ments, dogmatizing about the unie- 
sirability of “Children’s Eucharists” 
and the evils of Confession was surely 
to see the very crown and triumph of 
incongruity. “Quote publicans on li- 
quor laws, or slave-drivers on the capa- 
cities of blacks; cite Martial as a wit- 
ness to purity, or Bacchus to sobriety; 
put Danton to conduct a bloodless rev- 
olution, or swear in the Gracchi as spe- 
cial constables; but do not set up the 
late Mr. Buckle as a judge of anything 
that is called a religion or a clergy”— 
nor the defender of Philosophic Doubt 
as a competent critic of men’s self- 
abasement or children’s prayers. 

The gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, in spite of all its drawbacks, 
supplies just now what the advertisers 
call a felt want. Social gaiety is for 
the time extinguished. Of my wife, as 
of Wordsworth’s Michael, it may be 
truly said that her mind is “keen, in- 
tense and frugal,” and she was prompt 
to recognize the opportunity of decent 
retrenchment afforded by the public 
mourning. “Of course we can’t give 
any dinners till after Easter; and then 
every one is, away for a week or two, 
and all our friends know perfectly well 
that our dining-room is much too small 
for parties in the hot weather; so this 
year we sha’n’t be obliged to do any- 
thing, and it certainly will be an im- 
mense saving.” So, instead of enter- 
taining Mr. Bounderley with all the 
delicacies of the season, I consume his 
substance at the House of Commons. 
I don’t imagine that he enjoys settling 
the bill; but one must suffer in order to 
be beautiful, and one must pay in or. 
der to be parliamentary. And I am 
convinced that my M.P. finds some 
compensation for his unwilling dis- 
bursements in the opportunity of say- 
ing before a constituent, “My dear 
Cranbourne, you did that capitally,”’ 
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or, “Austen, my boy, you’re a chip of 
the old block.” 

But let it not be supposed that the 
House of Commons (or again to quote 
Pennialinus, “St. Stephen’s”) is my 
only joy. Stuccovia does not lack its 
chastened recreations. My dear wife 
insists that Wednesday evenings in 
Lent should be kept clear of social en- 
tanglements— 


Well I know the ways of women when 
they get an evening free— 

How they roast a goodly chicken, add 
the urn, and call it Tea. 


On Wednesdays, therefore, we have 
“High Tea” at seven; and then, with 


feelings akin to those of Ju- 
venal’s friend whenhe carried a 
crude peacock into his bath, I 
carry an unassimilated sausage 


to Mr. Soulsby’s weekly service. I 
think I said before that our good vicar is 
eager to keep abreast of the latest 
book-making, if I may use that word 
in an unracing sense. The simulta- 
neous publication of biographies of 
Cromwell, Lord Rosebery. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir John Mowbray gave 
him an opening which he was not the 
man to miss; and his “Course of Medi- 
tations on the Spiritual Life of English 
Statesmen” was widely advertised and 
has been numerously attended. All 
Stuccovia’s noblest and most thought- 
ful—the very elect of St. Ursula’s par- 
ish, the “Fishers in Deep Waters,” as 
the vicar calls them—have rallied 
round these spirit-searching discourses. 

The vicar, nothing daunted by some 
seeming incompatibilities between his 
four heroes, has reconciled them all by 
gravely enouncing the impressive can- 
on that “the wider divergence is the 
higher unity.” No one except Mr. 


Soulsby could have said that; but it 
seems to be characteristic of the Deep 
Church that on its lips language loses 
all recognized meaning. 


With Mr. 
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Soulsby the Athanasian Creed is a 
carol, and the Commination Service is 
a serenade, and sin is an illness and 
crime an accident; and “Depart ye 
cursed,” means “Come, ye blessed;” 
and Yes is No, and black is white, and 
the night before last means the day 
after to-morrow. No wonder, then, 
that the Meditations are popular with 
the cultured ladies of Stuccovia, or that 
the Fishers in Deep Waters mur- 
mured that the delay in filling the See 
of London was due to Mr. Soulsby’s 
conscientious hesitations. 

On Sunday mornings in Lent our pul- 
pit is occupied by a preacher from a 
distance, who, like a famous Dean, 
has “so much taste, and all so very 
bad.” He is preaching a course on 
“Six Precious Stones and their spurit- 
ual symbolisms,” with illustrative pas- 
sages from the English poets. These 
manifold exercises of culture are char- 
acterized by our curate as “a bit thick,” 
and he owns himself “fairly out of it.’” 
His exuberant energies are bestowed 
on schools and sick-rooms, club-man- 
agement and district-visiting, for Mr. 
Soulsby cannot endure smells, and 
turns sea-green in an exhausted atmos- 
phere; whereas “Blazer” Bumpstead is 
“as fit as they make ’em;” and his 
chest-measurement is incessantly ex- 
panded by his Saturday afternoon’s 
“Rugger.” “Socker,” he will teli you 
in a jovial bellow, “is only fit for slop- 
py girls.” What strange freak of fate 
was it that unequally joined Mr. Souls- 
by with this Philistine yoke-fellow? 

Let no one dream that because Stue- 
covia is “remote” from the fashionable 
world, and “unfriended” by the aristoc- 
racy, it is therefore “melancholy” or 
“slow.” We are quick in our pursuit 
of culture, and banish melancholy by 
the aid of Lectures. 

Thus, the other night the Town Hall 
was—not indeed filled, but occupied, by 
an intelligent audience gathered to- 
gether to hear the eminent barrister, 
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Mr. Kewsey, lecture on the Humorists 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign. One lecture 
is, to the outward eye, very like an- 
other. The large, draughty room, the 
half-empty benches. The earnest but 
dowdy appearance of the assembled 
ladies, the desk covered with g.¥ven 
baize, and the bottle of water. As re- 
gards these externals, the scene has 
been drawn with inimitable fidelity by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. Would that he 
could have heard the opening sentence 
of Mr. Kewsey’s discourse on the Vic- 
torian humorists: “Charles Dickens 
had, strictly speaking, no humor.” That 
brick enables one, I think, to judge 
pretty fairly of the house that Kewsey 
built. 

But services and lectures do not ex- 
haust the possibilities of Stuccovia’s 
dissipation. We are nothing, if not cul- 
tured; and drawing-room readings 
come in with the east winds of March, 
and rival them in severity. In one of 
the flats in Lower Stucco Place dwells 
an emancipated poetess, of uncertain 
nationality. She professes to be a 
lineal descendant of Aphra Behn, and 
to be related maternally to George 
Sand. She has associated herself for 
the purposes of our drawing-room read- 
ings, with a professional reciter, a 


Francesca da Rimini, 
Niminy Piminy, 
Je ne sais quoi young man; 


and, discarding their patronymics, 
these artists advertise themselves as 
“Eloisa and Abelard.” Admission to 
the readings is half-a-crown a head, 
and the proceeds are divided between 
the War Funds and the Kyrle Society. 
The poetess, draped in sage green, with 
a silver fillet round her dishevelled 
locks, declaims her sapphics with an 
energy which recalls Theodora’s per- 
formance at Lothair’s coming-of-age. 
“There was a tumult of her brow, espe- 
cially in the address to Liberty, that 
was sublime—quite a Mzenad look.” 


LIVING A@E. VOL, XI. 605 
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An effective contrast to this passion- 
ate energy is supplied by the morbid 
and sepulchral gloom of the young re- 
citer, whose voice awakens sympa- 
thetic tears, as he fixes his cavernous 
eyes on vacancy, and begins in a spec- 
tral undertone:— 


Billy’s dead and gone to glory— 
So is Billy’s sister Nell; 

And I know a tale about them, 
Were I a poet, I could tell. 


“People who like this sort of thing 
will find this the sort of thing they 
like,” and this is emphatically the sort 
of thing that Stuccovia likes. Stucco- 
via dreads humor and contemns com- 
edy as vulgar; and hence arises our 
chief difficulty in the way of private 
theatricals. Mrs. Barrington-Bounder- 
ley, who really has a pretty wit, pro- 
posed to dramatize the “Little Dinner 
at Timmins’s,” and, having also a pret- 
ty foot, chose for herself the part of 
Rosa, which she could have played to 
perfection. But all Stuccovia rose in 
indignant protest against Truncheon 
and Mrs. Gashleigh, and the silver 
bread-baskets and the smashed chris- 
tening bowl. They vowed that they 
had always detested Thackeray's spir- 
its; that his tone was base and his 
view of life cynical. Besides which, 
nobody read him nowadays. We had 
“got beyond poor Thackeray,” and, if 
there was to be anything in the way of 
theatricals, let it be something which 
really touched the depths; something 
which one could feel—something “ac- 
tual” and “convincing.” These mur- 
murs really had their origin at the vic- 
arage, where Mr. Soulsby had formed 
“in the gloomy recesses of a mind ca- 
pacious of such things” a design of 
dramatizing “Robert Elsmere.” To 
body forth the spiritual perplexities of 
Robert was, he felt, a task peculiarly 
adapted to his own powers; and that 
he should fall in love with Mrs. Souls- 
by playing Madame de Netteville 
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would be a touch of domestic pathos 
worthy of the Kendals. So far all was 
plain sailing; but there were rocks 
\ ahead in the arrangement of the cast. 
Clearly the Squire could not be cut; 
i yet neither Blazer Bumpstead nor Mr. 
Barrington-Bounderley was the least 
i adapted to the part—and men are 
| searce in Stuccovia. Ladies, indeed, 
i are plentiful with us; but on this occa- 
sion they proved recalcitrant, and as 
the scheme developed itself, gave it 
plainly to be understood that they 
thought Mrs. Soulsby had made an 
immense mistake in choosing the 
part of Madame de _ Netteville, 
when that of Catherine lay ready 
q to her hand. “She is_ positive- 
ty ly cut out for Catherine,” said dear 
old Lady Farringdon; “for Catherine 
was a good creature, but a frump and 
a bore. It is so odd that in theatrical 
things people never know their own 
limitations.” ‘So our theatrical designs 
fell through; but the vicarage was not 
to be defeated. Early in the year the 
vicar had announced a lecture on the 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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“Historical Basis of Punch and Judy.” 
This entertainment had been postponed 
indefinitely on account of the public 
mourning, but it was now announced 
for Mi-Caréme, and came off with im- 
mense success. The lecturer’s line was 
something like this: (1) The origin of 
human society; (2) The dramatic in- 
stinct; (8)The history of dramatic art; 
(4) The miracle plays of the middle 
age; (5) The itinerant dramatist; (6) 
“Punch and Judy,” how evolved; (7) 
“Punch and Judy,” how encrusted with 
farcical association; (8) “Punch and 
Judy,” spiritually interpreted. The 
spiritual interpretation proved to be 
that Punch symbolized the Tyranny of 
Brute Force, Convention and Animal- 
ism; while Judy stood for the Spiritual 
Element in Life, Aspiration and the 
“Woman-Movement.” 

I confess that ever since I heard this 
interpretation of the familiar phenom- 
ena I have watched Mr. Punch’s wife 
beating exercises with a sympathy un- 
known before. 
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A low gray sky, brief sunshine breaking through 
The faint blue reaches of the distant plain, 
Scant silver glancing on a mist of rain, 

Brief sunshine gilding you, 


And gleaming on wet rowan-trees that slow 
Their bright round berries dropped upon the sod 
Till all the path was reddened, as with blood, 

By which you chose to go. 


Oh, had the ending of the way but been 
Another than a life-time’s long good-bye, 
How fair the earth, how tender the low sky 

The circling hills between! 


The Academy. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


XXII. 
THE DEAD THAT LIVED. 


There was some grumbling when it 
became known that only half the gar- 
rison was to go to work on the de- 
fences at a time, the other half re- 
maining under arms, but Colonel Gra- 
ham knew the enemy too well to omit 
any precaution. He thought it most 
unlikely that the armistice would be al- 
lowed to expire without an attempt to 
surprise the defenders of the fort, and 
it was highly probable that Bahram 
Khan’s departure was' intended purely 
as a blind. Hence the sentries were 
posted as usual upon walls and towers, 
and scouts were thrown out in 
both directions along the line of 
the canal, so that the working 
parties might safely give their full 
attention to the matter in hand. As 
usual the first work to be done was the 
digging of several graves, for the earth- 
quake had found victims both in the 
refugees’ quarters and in the hospital, 
where two of the wounded had died 
of sheer. terror, but when the funerals 
were over, the rubbish heaps were at- 
tacked with a will. Stones and pieces 
of brickwork of manageable size were 
put aside to strengthen the makeshift 
rampart on the inner bank, while the 
dust and loose earth was carried some 
little distance, and spread evenly over 
the ground, so as to offer no cover 
whatever. When this had been done 
Runcorn pressed forward the all-impor- 
tant work of the further clearing of 
the canal, a dirty and laborious job 
which would have required months to 
accomplish it properly. As _ things 
were, the whole of the time at the dis- 


posal of the garrison produced very 
little apparent effect, and it needed un- 
failing tact and the constant force of 
example to keep the weary laborers at 
work. Colonel Graham took his turn 
with the rest, so that the younger men 
could not for very shame rebel against 
the task, while Mr. Burgrave, for 
whom manual labor was out of the 
question, stimulated the ardor of the 
native workmen by offering rewards 
for the best record of work done by 
them. 

To the inmates of the Memsahibs’ 
courtyard the armistice brought little 
change. They were allowed to cross 
the canal, and walk about a little on 
the opposite bank, but they were for- 
bidden to venture upon the irrigated 
land by themselves, and no one was at 
liberty to escort them even as far as 
the outlying pickets. Mabel and Flora 
carried the baby across that it might 
breathe the air outside prison walls for 
the first time in its life, as Mabel said, 
and they sat upon a heap of crumbling 
rubbish amidst clouds of dust, and 
watched the men at work until it 
dawned upon them that their room was 
more desired than their company, 
whereupon they returned to the fort, 
and found a seat upon the ramparts. 
On ordinary occasions this was forbid- 
den ground, but the armistice had been 
faithfully observed so far, and in spite 
of his misgivings Colonel Graham gave 
them leave to enjoy the air and sky 
while they might. 

“Oh dear! I feel like the naughty lit- 
tle boy in the spelling-book,” sighed 
Mabel. “Everybody is too busy to talk 
to me. Isn’t it dull, Flora? I do wish 
something would happen.” 

“Why, what a martial spirit you are 
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developing!” said Flora. “Do you 
yearn for an attack at this moment?” 

“Oh, nonsense! I don’t mean that 
sort of thing. I mean something inter- 
esting.” 

Her eyes strayed involuntarily to the 
spot where Fitz was at work down be- 
low, and the thought crossed her mind 
that she would make him look up at 
her. 

“But I won't,” she decided. “He 
would know I was thinking of him, 
and he doesn’t deserve it.” She had 
only spoken to him once since the 
earthquake, and then it seemed to her 
that his manner was almost apologetic, 
as if he knew he had offended her, but 
was anxious to show that she need not 
fear a repetition of the offence. “So I 
suppose he did put his arm round me,” 
she reflected, “but if I wasn’t angry, 
why should he behave as though I had 
been? If he does care for me still, why 
should he be so anxious to pretend he 
doesn’t? Flora!” she turned suddenly 
upon her friend, who was engrossed in 
trying to read some meaning into the 
baby’s inarticulate gurglings, “have 
you said anything to Mr. Anstruther 
about our talk the other day? about 
wholesome neglect, I mean?” 

“I?” asked Flora, sitting up quickly, 
“to him, about you? Mab! as if I 
would ever give away another girl to 
any man in the world! Of course not. 
You ought to know me better than 
that.” . 

“T didn’t really think you had,” said 
Mabel lamely. “It was only—”’ she 
stopped, for the thought in her mind 
was that she wished there had been 
some such explanation of Fitz’s silence, 


- since in that case she could at least 


have felt sure that he had not changed 
his mind. 

It was the evening of the third day 
of the armistice, and as the sun began 
to set, the weary laborers in what was 
pleasantly called the “back garden” 
were able to look with pride at the re- 


sults of their toil. It is true that all 
were not satisfied with it, for the inex- 
orable Runcorn, finding the work he 
had mapped out actually accomplished, 
was anxious to make further improve- 
ments. Since, however, the erection of 
sangars on the roofs of Mabel’s room 
and of the hospital had rendered it pos- 
sible to bring a converging fire to bear 
on all parts of the temporary breast- 
work, the Colonel considered any more 
tampering with the canal banks unad- 
visable, and work was declared to be 
at an end. The sowars and other na- 
tives had already been marched back 
into the fort, but the white men lin- 
gered for a few minutes’ idleness in the 
fresh air. Runcorn was still urging his 
point on the rest, who were lounging in 
various attitudes of ease on the bank, 
when a shot was fired overhead. 

“What’s up?” shouted Woodworth. 

“There’s a fellow on Gun Hill,” an- 
swered Winlock’s voice from the 
ruined tower. “He seemed to be dis- 
playing a good deal of interest in our 
arrangements, so I sent a gentle re- 
minder pretty near him.” 

“Don’t you go breaking armistices, or 
we shall get into trouble,” Fitz called 
out, and the subject dropped, but pres- 
ently a hail from the farthest scout in 
the direction of the bridge brought 
every man to his feet. 

“He’s stopped some one—only one 
man—perhaps it’s a messenger!” cried 
Beltring. “Take your guns, you idiots! 
it may be a trap,” as the rest started 
off atarun. “Bring him with you, and 
retire on the next man,” he shouted to 
the Sikh, who obeyed, keeping his bay- 
onet pointed at the stranger’s breast. 

“What is it?” inquired the white men 
breathlessly, as they ran up, to find the 
two stolid Sikhs guarding a feeble fig- 
ure in native dress. 

“Don’t fire,” said the new-comer in 
English. “Don’t fire!” 

“No, no, they won't,” said Wood- 
worth impatiently. “Who are you?” 
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“Don’t f—’” began the stranger again, 
then looked round helplessly. “I can’t 
—I can’t—” he faltered, then threw off 
his turban with a hasty movement 
of the hand. “Don’t you—any of 
you—?” he murmured. 

“Are you English?” demanded Wood- 
worth, with considerable misgiving, as 
he took in the details of the man’s ap- 
pearance—the unkempt hair, the scanty 
gray beard, the lack-lustre eyes, and 
the bony face, with the lips trembling 
pitifully. 

“Not one of you?’ went on the stran- 
ger, recovering himself a little. “An- 
struther!”’ 

“I do! I do!” cried Fitz with a mighty 
shout. “You fellows, are you blind? 
It’s the Major!” 

“The Major? Impossible!” was the 
ery, as Fitz wrung the new-comer’s 
hand with painful warmth. The idea 
seemed absurd, but gradually convic- 
tion grew upon the rest, and they stood 
round in awkward silence. Dick’s eyes 
sought their faces one by one. 

“What is it?” he asked turning anx- 
iously back to Fitz. “Will no one tell 
me? Is—is—how is—?” 

“As well as possible,” cried Fitz joy- 
ously. “Never given you up for an 
hour, Major. And the baba is a boy, 
the pride of the whole place.” 

“Thank God!” said Dick fervently, 
and at the words the last remnants of 
the distrust with which the rest had 
regarded him melted away. 

“Forgive us, Major. We've thought 
of you so long as dead that we couldn’t 
believe our eyes,” said Woodworth. 
“Have you been a prisoner all this 
time, after all?” 

“North, my dear fellow!” Colonel 
Graham broke into the group and 
seized Dick’s hand. “Thank God 
you’re alive. This will be new life to 
Mrs. North. But look here, we mustn’t 
let her see you like this. The fright 
would undo any good she might get.” 

“I suppose I am rather a scarecrow,” 
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said Dick slowly. He spoke with a 
curious hesitation, as though the words 
he wished to use would not come to 
his lips. “But I have been at death’s 
door until very lately, and now I have 
had no food for three days.” 

“Woodworth,” said Colonel Graham, 
“post a sentry before the door of the 
ladies’ courtyard, and don’t let any one 
go in to carry the news. Happily they 
are none of them on the walls this 
evening. Now, North, for your wife’s 
sake, to save her an awful shock, you'll 
come to my quarters and have a bath 
and a shave and something to eat, and 
get into some of my clothes. You'll 
be a different man then. Can you 
walk?” 

“I have walked a good deal yester- 
day and to-day, but I can do a little 
more,” said Dick, accepting gratefully 
the arm which was offered him. 

“Close round, and let us smuggle him 
in,” said Colonel Graham to the rest. 
“We don’t want the men to hear the 
news before Mrs. North. Let them 
think it’s a messenger who has got 
through in disguise.” 

The other men waited outside the 
Colonel’s quarters until, after the lapse 
of a miraculously short space of time, 
Dick came out again. They raised a 
subdued cheer when they saw him, for, 
once more in uniform, he looked his old 
self. The feebleness was gone from 
his gait, and he held himself erect 
again. His hair and moustache, 
though grayer than before, had re- 
sumed their usual aspect, and the 
straggling beard was gone, so that but 
for the excessive thinness, which made 
the clothes hang loosely about him, he 
seemed little changed. All the rest 
pressed forward to shake hands with 
him. 

“We were a set of fools not to know 
you, Major,” said Beltring, “but at the 
moment I hadn’t a doubt you were a 
spy.” 


“Well,” said Dick, as the others 








— 
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laughed shamefacedly, “that didn’t 
matter! but when you all stood and 
looked at me without speaking, I made 
certain something frightful had hap- 
pened. See you all afterwards; I can’t 
wait now.” 

He passed on into the inner court- 
yard, where Mabel and Flora were sit- 
ting talking in the veranda. Both 
sprang up as his shadow came between 
them and the sunset. 

“Dick;” shrieked Mabel. “Then 
Georgia was right after all! But don’t 
stay here.” She was dragging him in 
the direction of Georgia’s room. “I 
daren’t keep you from her a moment.” 

Forgetful of everything but the un- 
conquerable faith which was justified 
at last, she would not detain him even 
to greet him herself, but he drew back 
on the threshold. 

“Oughtn’t you to break it to her? 
The shock might be too great.” 

“The shock? She’s expecting you, 
has been for weeks!” cried Mabel hys- 
terically. “Oh, Dick, I could die of 
joy!” 

“Mab,” came in Georgia’s tones 
through the half-closed door, “I hear 
Dick’s voice. Bring him in—bring him 
in!” 

“Oh, go on. She mustn’t get up; it’ll 
do her harm,” cried Mabel, pushing the 
door open. 

“Georgie, if you get up,” cried Dick, 
charging into the room, “I’ll—Oh, Geor- 
gie, Georgie!” He fell on his knees by 
the bed, and there was a long silence, 
interrupted only by broken words of 
joy. As for Mabel, she banged the 
door, and rushed away to cry some- 
where in private. 

“My poor dear boy!’ said Georgia at 
last, passing her hand over Dick’s fore- 
head, “you have wanted me very much, 
haven’t you?’ 

“Your boy is a very old boy, I’m 
afraid—quite gray-haired now, Georgie. 
Wanted you? of course I have—words 
can’t express how much.” 


“I know. And you called me one 
whole day and night, didn’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. But how 
did you know?” 

“I heard you. I tried to get to you, 
Dick, but they wouldn’t let me.” 

“It’s a mercy they didn’t. Oh, Geor- 
gie, you blessed woman, what it is to 
see you again!” 

“And—?” cried Georgia. “Oh, you’ve 
forgotten—I’ve forgotten! Look here, 
Dick. You have never even thought of 
him. Take him up, and hold him in 
your arms.” 

“Don’t you think it’s happier as it 
is?” inquired Dick, poking the baby 
gingerly with a tentative finger. 

“Tt? It’s your son, Dick. Take him 
up at once. I want to see you together. 
Now, isn’t he splendid?’ 

“Little beggar’s not a scrap like you,” 
grumbled Dick. 

“No,” said Georgia, with entire sat- 
isfaction; “every one says he’s the 
image of you.” 

“Oh no; not really?” protested Dick 
in dismay. 

“Why not? He’s a beautiful baby. 
Look what lovely eyes he has. And 
see how good he is; mens equa in arduis 
ought to be his motto, I always 
say.” 

“Oh, very well; if he feels it a hard- 
ship for me to hold him, I quite agree,” 
and the baby was returned with elaho- 
rate gentleness to the basket which 
served as a cradle. 

“Dick, aren’t you pleased? Don’t you 
really like him?’ Georgia’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Like him? My dear girl, in a day 
or two I shall be prouder of him than 
you are. But you see, it’s you I’ve 
been thinking of all this time, and I 
can’t think of anything else yet. I 
want to sit by you and look at you and 
hold your hand for hours and hours, 
and think of nothing but that I’ve got 
you again.” 

“I won't accept any compliments at 
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my baby’s expense,” laughed Georgia 
through her tears. 

“Ah, he’s quite taken my place, I see. 
Now, old girl, I’m only joking. There!” 
Dick lifted the baby again, and laid it 
carefully in Georgia’s arms; “you hold 
him and let me look at you both.” 


Mabel, in the meantime, sat sobbing 
in a corner of the veranda. Her tears 
were purely tears of joy, but her atti- 
tude, as she crouched on the floor (for 
the boxes which had once served as 
seats were now a portion of the ram- 
part), was desolate enough to melt the 
heart of any sympathetic spectator. 
So, at least, it seemed to Fitz, who 
came hurrying through the passage, 
and pulled up in astonishment and 
alarm, just in time to avoid stumbling 
over her. 

“What is it, Miss North? Anything 
wrong?’ he asked anxiously. 

“Oh no; it’s only—that I’m so—hap- 
py,” said Mabel between her sobs. “I 
came here to be out of the way,” she 
added, rising with all the dignity she 
could muster, and shaking the dust 
from her skirts, “but it seems impos- 
sible to find a place where one can be 
by oneself.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Please don’t 
let me interrupt you. I only came to 
ask when the Major would like to see 
the men. They are wild to welcome 
him back. If you will just ask him, 
I'll go away directly.” 

“I won’t disturb him and Georgia 
now,” said Mabel. “If the men come 
in an hour’s time, I'll tell him before 
then, and he will be ready to see 
them.” 

“Oh, thanks.” He turned to go, then 
hesitated a moment, and came back. 
“I want just to say one thing, Miss 
North—about that promise you gave 
me.” 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Mabel hysterically. 
“You haven’t treated me fairly about 
it. It’s cruel to keep such a thing hang- 
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ing over me, so that I am in terror 
whenever I see you.” 

“Why, what a low brute you must 
have thought me! But really I didn’t 
mean to be such an out-and-out cad as 
all that. I thought you knew me bet- 
ter—and I did try to show you what I 
meant. You couldn’t imagine that I 
would insist on holding you to a prom- 
ise which I practically forced you to 
make?” 

“Oh!” said Mabel. An unprejudiced 
listener would have said that she had 
not only expected but desired that he 
should claim the fulfilment of the 
promise. But Fitz was not unpreju- 
diced, and he went on earnestly. 

“This is how it was. I told you I 
should go on hoping, you know (and I 
do still, for the matter of that). And 
I had a sort of idea that you might be 
changing your mind just a little—of 
course it was awful cheek on my part 
—and I thought I’d put it to the test. 
So I asked you for that promise, just 
to see how you'd take it. But when I 
saw how you felt about it, I never 
thought of going any further. Didn’t 
you understand, really? I thought I 
must have made it clear that I was 
quite content to be your friend until 
you could give me more—of your own 
free will. Oh, you must have seen.” 

Mabel’s heart was like lead, but she 
made a gallant effort to appear indiffer- 
ent. “Of course I saw that you avoid- 
ed me—” she began. 

“Oh no—it has been you who avoided 
me,” protested Fitz. 

“Oh, well, it’s very much the same,” 
wearily. “And I am sorry to say I 
misjudged you. I thought you were 
trying to make me feel that you had 
a hold over me. I must apologize for 
that. Then you give me back my prom- 
ise?’ she added suddenly. 

“Not at all. I am keeping it for an- 
other time.” 

“But that’s a trick. You are just as 
bad as I thought.” 
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“You must really imagine that I have 
a perfect mania for being refused. I 
have told you that I believe you'll have 
me yet, and that I shall go on hoping 
until you do. Don’t you see that I am 
keeping your promise in store solely 
out of consideration for you—to save 
you from the very unpleasant necessity 
of letting me know when you do make 
up your mind?” 

“I believe—you are laughing at me!” 
said Mabel, in wounded and incredu- 
lous amazement. 

“Laughing—I? Not a bit of it. Look 
at me and see. I am serious, if you 
are not. Well, you see, I have only 
got back the freedom of which I de- 
prived myself at first. Say it was by 
a trick, if you like—though I didn’t in- 
tend it so—but I don’t think you need 
be afraid of the way I shall use it. I 
shan’t waste the promise, I assure you. 
Until the right time comes, I am noth- 
ing but your friend, and the promise is 
exactly as if it didn’t exist.” 

“But,” protested Mabel, “you seem 
to expect me to—to—” 

“Haven’t I just said that I want to 
save you from anything of the kind? 
You see, it’s not as if I had any num- 
ber of opportunities to waste. I have 
only the one, and I don’t mean to use it 
until I can lay it out to good advan- 
tage.” 

“Well,” said Mabel desperately, “I 
think you are most ungenerous. You 
want me to feel myself entirely de- 
pendent upon your forbearance—and 
you call yourself a gentleman!” 

“Miss North, do you wish me to give 
you back your promise?” 

“Yes, of course. Why not?” 

“Because, if I do, you will naturally 
feel bound in honor to give me a hint 
when your feelings change. You could- 
n’t intend us both to go on in misery 
because my mouth was shut and you 
wouldn’t speak?” 

“You seem to put me in the wrong 
at every turn,” sobbed Mabel. “Oh, 
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I wish you would go away!” and he 
went. 

Now, at least, Mabel ought to have 
been happy. But she was not. After 
assuring herself several times over 
that she hated Fitz, she proceeded to 
give the lie promptly to her assurances, 
in the course of looking the situation 
in the face. 

“He will make it depend on me,” she 
lamented to herself, “and it’s simple 
cowardice on his part, because he 
thinks I should refuse him again. Well, 
I know I said I should, but I meant to 
give him a little hope. As it is, I don’t 
like him to be so masterful, and I 
won’t give in. He has managed to get 
such a horrible hold over me, but I 
will not let him see it. I won’t give in. 
Oh dear, why can’t he ask me properly? 
why can’t something happen to put 
things right? If he knew how I cared 
for him, I wonder whether he would 
say anything? But I am glad he doesn’t 
guess; yes, I—am—glad. If I let him 
see it, he would think he could ride 
roughshod over me ever after. No, he 
wouldn’t, he’s too generous, but I 
should hate his being generous at my 
expense. I suppose I don’t care for 
him enough, or I should be glad to give 
in. So it’s better as it is.” 

She dried her eyes with great deter- 
mination, whereupon another thought 
came immediately to fill them again 
with tears. 

“What shall I do to-morrow morning? 
Each day I have thought, ‘Perhaps he 
will speak to-day!’ and now I know he 
won’t unless I let him see in some way 
—but I won’t! I won’t! I won’t! What 
an idiot I am! I feel like the foolish 
woman who plucks down her house 
with her own hands. Oh, why has 
Georgie got everything and I nothing? 
But I have, of course. I have got Dick 
back again just as much as she has, 
and I suppose I don’t deserve anything 
more. But I don’t know why this par- 
ticularly horrible thing should happen 
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to me. It’s not as if I had ever led 
any one on—except poor Eustace. I 
did really flirt with him at first, so I 
suppose this is my punishment. If he 
knew, he would say it was only just. 
But the rest—why, Captain Winlock or 
“Mr. Beltring or Captain Woodworth 
would propose to-morrow if I held up 
my little finger. I could have any of 
them I liked—except the right one. It 
would serve him right if I flirted with 
one of them now, and made him jeal- 
ous—” she grew suddenly cheerful and 
alert, for the idea pleased her. “I 
should like to make him miserable a 
little, after the way he has treated me, 
and I could do it so splendidly. But 
I suppose he was rather miserable 
when I was engaged to Eustace, and it 
would be distinctly hard on the other 
man. I never thought I was such a 
wretch,” with a repentant sigh, “but 
it was a temptation for the moment. 
And to think that I should be going on 
in this way when I ought to be think- 
ing of nothing but Dick’s being alive! 
I’m a perfect beast, and I will be glad. 
I’ll try and think only of Georgie, and 
perhaps I shan’t feel quite so miserable 
then. Oh dear, I wish there was some 
way of letting people know you were 
sorry without giving in!” 

No such paradox offered itself, how- 
ever, and suddenly remembering her 
duty, Mabel went to give Dick the mes- 
sage Fitz had brought from the men. 
A short time afterwards they filed into 
the courtyard, first the half who were 
off duty, and then those from the walls, 
who came as soon as they were re- 
lieved. On all of them Dick impressed 
his absolute command that the enemy 
should not be in any way informed of 
his return. The men were disappoint- 
ed, for they had looked forward to pub- 
lishing the tidings in one of those con- 
tests of scurrility in which they en- 
gaged at times, sometimes with the in- 
visible defenders of General Keeling’s 
house, and sometimes with the rash 
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spirits who crept up under the ramparts 
at night, risking their lives for the sole 
delight of taunting the garrison. But 
Dick’s word was law, and the Ressal- 
dars assured him that nothing should 
leak out to give the enemy an. inkling 
of what had happened. When they 
had retired, and the guards had been 
set for the night, a festal gathering 
took place in the inner courtyard. 
Georgia was carried into the veranda, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hardy and Mabel 
and Flora brought out all the seats 
they could muster, and placed them 
round her couch; Colonel Graham, the 
doctor and Fitz came in, and Dick re- 
lated his adventures. 

“There really is awfully little to tell,” 
he said, “because, you see, I was 
knocked silly at once, and I can only 
remember one moment in a whole long 
time. I suppose it was the evening 
of the fight in the Pass. I was being 
carried along by a lot of native women 
—at least, that is how I interpret the 
thing now, but at the moment I could- 
n’t tell what to make of it. It might 
have been rather weird if I had had 
time to think of that, but no sooner 
had I opened my eyes than the woman 
who was holding my feet saw that I 
was looking at her. She screamed and 
let me drop—that she might put on her 
veil, I suppose—but that finished me 
for the moment. I don’t remember 
anything more until I found myself in 
a cave, with an old fakir sitting a little 
way off absorbed in meditation. I 
was too weak to talk, and I seem to 
have had visions of the cave and the 
old man, off and on, for hundreds of 
years. At last, when I had been sen- 
sible rather longer than usual, I man- 
aged to get out sufficient voice to ask 
him where I was. He told me I was in 
his cave, which was not much informa- 
tion, but I couldn’t think of anything 
else to ask him at the time. The next 
day I asked him how I had got there, 
and he said the Hasrat Ali Begum Lad 
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sent and asked him to take care of me, 
and I had been let down into the cave 
by ropes from above. He evidently 
believed in letting patients severely 
alone, for he pursued his meditations 
assiduously except when I worried him 
with my impertinent questions. I 
couldn’t think how I came to be there, 
and I hammered at him until he let out 
the truth. I daresay he was wiser not 
to tell me before, for as soon as the 
whole thing flashed upon me, I was 
mad to get away. You see the old 
chap was so very holy that he had no 
disciples, and never went out into the 
world, and even his food was brought 
to an appointed place by his admirers, 
and left there for him to fetch. He 
knew about the fight in the Pass, but 
he couldn’t say whether any of the 
escort had escaped, or whether this 
place had been taken by surprise and 
everybody wiped out. You may imag- 
ine the state I was in, and the threats 
and prayers and promises I lavished 
upon the old man, until he was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do with me. 
He preached me a long sermon one day 
upon patience and resignation, point- 
ing out, first, that I must not think 
he bore me ill-will—quite the contrary, 
since I had saved him from being hung 
for murder in a very hard-sworn case 
when I first came here; second, that if 
he departed from his usual custom so 
far as to go out and ask the news, sus- 
picion would immediately be excited, 
and I should be done for; third, that it 
was not he that was keeping me there, 
but the wounds I had got, which pre- 
vented me from moving.” 

“I should think so!” cried Dr. Tighe, 
unable to keep silence longer. “Ladies 


and gentlemen, the patient before you 
was as good as dead, ought by rights 
to be dead now, yet there he sits and 
talks. Will you think of it, Mrs. North? 
This husband of yours has had a bullet 
actually through his heart. He's a liv- 
ing miracle. 


The difference of the 
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minutest fraction of an inch of space, 
the minutest fraction of a second of 
time, would have meant that you 
would be a widow at this moment. 
How it is that you are not I cannot ex- 
plain, I tell you frankly. Though it 
may seem to the vulgar mind to reflect 
upon our common profession, I imagine 
that being let absolutely alone may 
have had something to do with it, but 
I can’t tell. Be thankful that you’ve 
got him back, and take good care of 
him in future.” 

“I will; I will, indeed,” said Georgia 
fervently, squeezing Dick’s hand. 

“IT regard you with an evil eye, Ma- 
jor, I don’t deny it,” went on the doc- 
tor. “You’re a living falsification of 
every canon of surgery. You had no 
business to survive that wound, much 
less to live through the absence of 
treatment you met with. It’s a slap 
in Mrs. North’s face, I call it, to say 
nothing of mine. But let us hear some 
more of your reprehensible proceed- 
ings.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I remember that 
sermon very well, because I was pant- 
ing the whole time to get away. If 
thought that some day when old Faiz- 
Ullah was saying his prayers, I might 
crawl past him, and slip out. I did 
manage to crawl to the entrance, 
though I thought I should have died in 
doing it, but when I got there I found 
only a precipice in front. At the side 
was a rope-ladder by which my elderly 
friend was accustomed to get to the 
spot where his food was left, but of 
course I could as soon have flown as 
climbed it. I simply lay there like a 
log, until the old fellow happened to 
miss me, and came to look. I must 
have got a touch of fever or sunstroke, 
for I had awful nightmares after that— 
oh, horrors and tortures beyond con- 
ception. Faiz-Ullah must have been 
frightened, for at last he made me un- 
derstand that he had seen the Begum’s 
servant, and she was going to try and 
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bring my wife to cure me. That set 
me off on a new tack. The horrors 
went on just the same, but Georgia 
was always there, on the other side of 
a gulf, and I couldn’t get at her. She 
knows how much I wanted her’—he 
stole a glance at Georgia, down whose 
face the tears were streaming—‘“but I 
don’t think any one else can ever guess 
how bad it was. Well, she didn’t come, 
as you know, but the old woman who 
had tried to fetch her sent me a mes- 
sage, which I suppose she took the 
trouble to invent, just to satisfy me. 
If I insisted upon it, Georgia would 
come, she said, but to reach me she 
must run the gauntlet of so many dan- 
gers that it was scarcely possible she 
could get through. Was she to come? 
I am thankful to remember that I had 
strength of mind enough to say she 
wasn’t to think of it. Of course she 
couldn’t get the message, but a man 
doesn’t iike to feel—” 

“Oh, Dick, as if I should have thought 
of the danger!” murmured Georgia. 

“We know you didn’t, Mrs. North,” 
said Colonel Graham, “and that’s why 
I agree with North that it’s a good 
thing he left off calling you.” 

“TI don’t know why,” said Dick, “but 
after that I was happier, somehow. I 
used to have the idea that Georgia was 
there, and we used to hold long con- 
versations’—Georgia’s eyes met Ma- 
bel’s significantly—‘“‘and so I got better. 
Of course I was wild to get away, but 
there was always that rope-ladder, and 
the very thought of it turned me sick. 
Old Faiz-Ulah promised faithfully that 
in a few days he would help me up it, 
and escort me through the mountains 
to this place, so that I might get in if 
I could, and three nights ago he went 
to meet the Begum’s servant when she 
brought the food, intending to ask if 
they could find me a pony. But that 
night there was the worst earthquake 
I have ever felt’”—the rest exchanged 
glances—“and he never came back. The 
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noise was fearful, and as shock after 
shock came, I never for a moment ex- 
pected to live through it. But the cave 
was not damaged, and when I crawled 
out in the morning, the rope-ladder was 
still there. I waited for the old man, 
but he did not come, and there was no 
food left. At last I decided that some- 
thing must have happened to him, and 
I determined to make the attempt soon- 
er than starve to death. I don’t know 
how long I hung between heaven and 
earth on that awful ladder, but I got to 
the top at last, and followed Faiz-Ul- 
lah’s track. Before very long I found 
him, poor old fellow! crushed under a 
fallen rock, quite dead. I hunted about 
for some stones that I could lift to put 
over him, to keep off the leopards, and 
then I started. If any food had 
been brought the night before, it was 
buried under the rock with him, so I 
had no time to lose. I knew roughly 
where I was, and I set my course as 
best I could by the sun. I went from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, sometimes 
crawling and sometimes able to walk. 
I durst not rest long anywhere, for I 
knew I should starve even if the enemy 
didn’t find me. I got across the Akrab 
Pass almost by a miracle. Bahram 
Khan was holding a jirgah with the 
tribesmen, and they had no scouts out 
except in the direction of Nalapur. 
After taking a good look at them, I 
crept round below and got through. 
And after that I went on somehow, I 
don’t remember how, and at last I 
worked round by our house, and into 
the hills where the canal comes from, 
and got across on a landslip, where the 
water was shallow, and here I am.” 

“When you ought to be in bed,” said 
Dr. Tighe. “You don’t deserve it, after 
your shameful behavior in defying the 
profession, but I'd like to overhaul you, 
and see if nature hasn’t left any little 
crevices that art may manage to patch 
up.” 

“Art must go to work quickly then,” 
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said Dick. “I want to get hold of the 
tribes before Bahram Khan comes 
back.” 

“That will be to-morrow morning, 
when the armistice ends,” said Colonel 
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Graham. “No, we have got you again 
now, North, and you won’t start out on 
any fools’ errands just yet, let me tell 
you.” 


(To be continued.) 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN: TWO CIVILIZATIONS. 


The quiet observer of current poli- 
tics, more especially as made in haste 
by journalists who are politicians and 
politicians who should have been jour- 
nalists, is seldom so often compelled 
to smile as when France and the ques- 
tion of Anglo-French relations are dis- 
cussed in England. When the new 
journalistic diplomat sets forth to deal 
with this matter he makes a clean 
sweep of the facts of geography, his- 
tory, anthropology and economics, 
while he betrays equal ignorance of the 
conditions which are the outcome of 
these facts. Thus he is enabled to give 
free scope to his own prejudices, and 
to play upon the passions of his hear- 
ers. Nor is this new superior person 
without the support of precedent fur- 
nished by an elder, and perhaps great- 
er, age. Even Tennyson referred com- 
placently to the “red fool fury of the 
Seine,” and Matthew Arnold once dis- 
coursed concerning “French lubricity.” 
Such utterances, with the grain of 
truth they contain, are as sagacious as 
the proverbial sayings about the 
French, which we find scattered among 
the bulk of .our unintelligent popula- 
tion. “Do what you will,” said Thack- 
eray, faithfully mirroring the feelings 
of his most ignorant fellow-country- 
men, “you can’t respect Frenchmen.” 
The traditional British attitude to- 
wards the French during the last cen- 
tury is no doubt largely the outcome of 


British terror at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century in the presence of the 
Revolution and the subsequent military 
activities of Napoleon. At that time, it 
is clear, men of all classes, from states- 
men and poets to the dregs of the popu- 
lation, were wrought into a condition 
of horror, fear, disgust and, after the 
defeat of Napoleon, contempt as re- 
gards France. The notable part of this 
change was that it largely affected our 
thinking and educated classes. Up to 
that period there had existed a mutual 
and respectful admiration which wars 
had not been able to destroy; Sir Philip 
Sidney sang of that “sweet enemy, 
France,” while a little later England 
became the educated Frenchman's ideal 
of a free country. Throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth century 
French and English social and literary 
relations were intimate, with the best 
results on both sides; the admirable 
chapter of history written by the late 
Professor Texte around the great spir- 
itual revolution centering in Rousseau 
shows how close and cordial were the 
relations between French and English. 
Not only Diderot and Rousseau but 
Voltaire—the most truly French of 
writers and thinkers, as we commonly 
believe—were largely moulded by Eng- 
lish influences, while one of the most 
fruitful elements of English life and 
thought was brought to us by Hugue- 
nots. How far down among the Eng- 
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lish people the sympathies of the edu- 
cated classes extended we may, no 
doubt, question. A seventeenth-cen- 
tury traveller noted that while English- 
men were received with courtesy at 
Calais, the Frenchman arriving at 
Dover was liable to less pleasant ex- 
periences, and the way in which the 
more or less Shakespearian play of 
“Henry VI” finally turns Joan of Arc 
into a caricature shows how long and 
how deeply the expulsion from France 
prejudiced the English mind. We need 
not, however, attempt to unravel the 
complex causes of the sympathies and 
antipathies which have brought to- 
gether and pushed apart the two coun- 
tries. Here we need only concern our- 
selves with the situation as we find it, 
more especially with certain fundamen- 
tal facts of French life and civilization, 
and with certain fallacies in common 
British judgments concerning those 
facts. 

There is, for instance, the common 
assumption concerning the “Latin 
races.” The Latin race, we say, is de- 
eadent; France, we assume, is Latin; 
therefore, France is decadent, in a 
striking contrast to the superiority of 
the “Anglo-Saxons.” The fallacious- 
ness of these flourishing beliefs has 
often been pointed out; but since the 
anthropological evidence which has 
lately accumulated enables us to ex- 
pose them with complete precision, it 
is worth while to call attention to the 
matter once more. 

It is now widely accepted by anthro- 
pologists that the numerous human 
varieties in Europe may be grouped 
into three races, which may ultimately, 
it is probable, be resolved into two, 
the long-heads and the broad-heads. 
If, however, we take the minor crite- 
rion of pigmentation (i.e., the color of 
skin, hair and eyes) into consideration 
there are three: dark long-heads, fair 
long-heads and broad-heads. Roughly 
speaking, these races are arranged in 
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three layers running east and west, 
dark long-heads to the south, fair long- 
heads to the north and broad-heads 
across the centre. Now Rome lies at 
the upper border of the lowest level, 
whence a faint and thin layer of long- 
heads is continued up along the Italian 
and French coast of the Mediterranean. 
This so-called Ligurian layer of south- 
ern long-heads on the French Mediter- 
ranean coast is not, it must be noted, 
the outcome of any historical migration 
from Rome to France; it is merely an 
aboriginal extension of the southern 
long-heads, older than Rome itself. Nor 
is there any evidence to show that Lat- 
in blood was powerfully infused into 
the French population at any period. 
On the contrary, it appears that no 
western country was so free from lo- 
man blood as Gaul, only a few thou- 
sand colonists having settled on the 
Rhone and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
Roman legions, as we know, were 
made up of any but men of “Latin 
race,” being recruited from all parts 
of the empire, wherever fighting men 
were to be found. That the soldiers 
and functionaries of the empire left 
offspring in the conquered countries 
we may have no difficulty in believing. 
But such an infusion of foreign vlood 
always tends to be rapidly lost, and to 
leave little or no perceptible trace. 
Moreover, in both these respects the 
arguments for the “Latin” blood of 
France would apply to Great Britain 
also. Not only was England occupied 
by the Romans for several hundred 
years, but those anthropologists who 
have most carefully studied the British 
Isles will probably agree that a very 
large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and still more Ireland, 
which the Romans never occupied, be- 
long precisely to that southern dark 
long-headed race of the area in which 
Rome was situated, a race which still 
eccupies almost all Spain, and in a 
prehistoric but not entirely unknown 
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and incalculable period crept up along 
the coast to reach England, leaving its 
dead in the Long Barrows of neolithic 
times, and its recognizable descendants 
over a great part of the country. What- 
ever arguments, therefore, may be 
brought forward to show that the 
French are of Latin race apply with 
even greater force to our own country. 
In so far as France is a country of 
“Latin” race, Great Britain is still 
more genuinely Latin, and when Pro- 
fessor Sergi of Rome, the most brilliant 
of Italian anthropologists, tells us that 
England is the modern Rome, his con- 
tention may or may not be just in other 
respects, but is not wholly without 
basis in fundamental affinities of race. 

When, however, the British publicist 
refers to the French as a people of 
Latin race he is not always much con- 
cerned about the anthropological ac- 
curacy of his statement. He is chiefly 
concerned to make a contemptuous and 
damaging charge of inferiority of race, 
and to indicate the decadence of 
France as against the superiority of 
England. It is therefore worth while 
to compare France and Great Britain 
from the racial point of view, in order 
to discover the real differences that 
may exist. The most fundamental in- 
dication of deep difference of 
race in Europe, i.e. that fur- 
nished by the head form, is most 
conveniently measured by the length- 
breadth or cephalic index. Dr. Deni- 
ker, of the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, has lately prepared an elabo- 
rate map of the cephalic index in Eu- 
rope, for the first time gathering into a 
connected whole and reproducing in a 
simple and graphic manner the known 
facts concerning the distribution of the 
long-headed and broad-headed popula- 
.tion of Europe, the degree of long-head- 
edness being represented in the map 
by relative depth of blue tinting, and 
of broad-headedness by relative depth 
of red tinting. When we look at this 
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map we see at once that there is no 
country in Europe (except, on a very 
small scale, Greece) where the long- 
headed and the broad-headed elements 
which make up the European popula- 
tion are so fairly and fully represented 
in their well-marked forms, and so fine- 
ly mixed and tempered, as they are in 
France. It is, moreover, the only coun- 
try in Europe in which all the three 
great constituent elements of the Euro- 
pean population—northern, central and 
southern—are thus fairly and equally 
represented. The deep-red of the 
broad-heads from Asia, short and usu- 
ally dark, covers the mountainous back- 
bone of the country with a prolonga- 
tion into Brittany, the tall fairish Teu- 
ton northerner occupying the pale blue 
and mixed country to the north of this, 
while the Eurafrican dark long-heads 
occupy the pale blue and mixed coun- 
try to the south. France thus repre- 
sents Europe in miniature, in a sense . 
that no other country, great or small, 
can claim to do, and if we had to 
choose one country as representing 
the quintessential racial elements 
of Europe we should be compelled 
to select France. Russia is _ pre- 
dominantly red and broad-headed on 
the map, with blue patches owing to 
the occasional presence of fair north- 
erners; Germany, strange as it may 
seem, is in much the same case; far 
from being long-headed it only shows 
blue tinting in its western and extreme 
northern portions, the really ‘“Teu- 
tonic” country being Sweden. Turning 
to the remaining great European coun- 
try, that which most closely concerns 
us, we find that Great Britain is blue 
throughout; it is almost the most uni- 
formly tinted country in Europe; one 
minute reddish patch in the northwest 
of Ireland alone remains to show any 
possible trace of that broad-headed 
race who are known to have invaded 
England in prehistoric times. It is true 
that the uniform blueness of Great 
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Britain is to some extent deceptive. If 
we turn from Dr. Deniker’s map of 
head-form to the map of hair and eye- 
color which Dr. Beddoe, the first of 
English anthropologists, has prepared 
on the basis of a vast number of per- 
sonal observations spread over many 
years, we find a somewhat different set 
of phenomena; we see that along the 
east coast of our islands the people are 
fair; and along the west coasts dark, 
being thus admirably disposed for the 
maximum amount of mixture. The 
two elements correspond respectively 
to the northern and southern long- 
heads of Europe, but these are those 
two of the three constituent elements 
of the European population which may, 
it is probable, be ultimately regarded 
as one, and they are so similar in head- 
shape that Deniker’s carefully-graded 
map fails in the slightest degree to 
make them distinguishable. Thus the 
racial representation of Europe in 
Great Britain is seriously defective and 
one-sided. Our country unites indeed 
the two more energetic and restless of 
the three European races, but lacks the 
harmony, balance and many-sidedness 
of a more complete representation, and 
misses the special qualities of the cen- 
tral European race. France, on the 
other hand, is the racial epitome of 
Europe. 

The stereotyped phrase regarding the 
“Latin race” of the French is thus 
wholly incorrect and meaningless. 
There remains, however, a sense in 
which France is truly Latin, and it is 
so significant a sense that we cannot 
too vividly realize it if we wish to un- 
derstand the genius of the nation or 
the secret of French civilization. The 
French cannot be called Latins, but 
French civilization may be called Lat- 
in. The Gallic tribes with which the 
Romans came most closely in contact 
were those of the south; they were that 
section of the population which, though 
not Latin, really belonged to the same 
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great stock as the Romans. The qual- 
ities attributed to the Gauls by the 
Romans, their fierceness, oratory, ver- 
satility and sociability, seem to indi- 
cate the presence of the Ligurian race, 
though modified by other elements, 
while the obstinate and tenacious peo- 
ple whom the Romans found in Iberia 
were of their own race unmixed. This 
fact may be taken into consideration 
when we note the different relations of 
Spain and France to Rome. Spain, 
when finally subdued and placated, 
sent her best men to Rome to gain im- 
mortality among the greatest Romans, 
but left no permanent and independent 
Roman civilization on her own soil; 
France also sent an important contin- 
gent to Rome, but devoted her chief 
energies to the establishment of hér 
own civilization. The alien Visigoths 
practically swept Latin civilization out 
of Spain; all the invasions that have 
passed over France, and are still pour- 
ing in, have left her civilization unaf- 
fected, because almost from the first it 
grew up independently among a mixed 
population; every invading element 
could be assimilated by that civiliza- 
tion because every possible invader 
had from the first his racial represen- 
tatives in the country. 

When we understand these facts we 
learn to understand how it is that 
France gained, and still retains, so 
definitely marked a civilization which 
is yet primarily of classic origin. The 
real racial affinity of the population 
of the thin and exquisitely situated slip 
of southern Gaul which was the early 
focus of Gallic civilization began the 
process, and the gradual incorporation 
of the various other elements in the 
country continued it. Italy was too 
near the towering influence of Rome 
for such a development; Spain was too 
far. France was situated at the point 
where the various elements could most 
easily absorb and develop a finely tem- 
pered civilization, which was largely 
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exotic and not the outcome of the races 
that have chiefly occupied and ruled 
France. 

Yet it is in this fact that French civ- 
ilization is, in a sense, an exotic or ar- 
tificial growth that its strength really 
lies. At the first glance, indeed, one 
might say that here was a disadvan- 
tage. But even if any civilization can 
be called precisely natural, it would 
not be easy to see how the same civili- 
zation could be “natural” to all the 
elements of so complex an organic 
whole as France. How would a Bre- 
ton civilization suit Provence? What 
is there in common between the Nor- 
man and the Gascon? How could a 
Picard enter into the manners and cus- 
toms of the Basque? Yet all the vari- 
ous component peoples who make up 
France are loyal to the traditions of 
their common language and civilization 
in a manner that we certainly cannot 
say that Ireland, or even Scotland, is 
loyal to the traditions of English civili- 
zation. 

France has reaped the advantage of 
these somewhat foreign origins, not 
only in the early maturity which makes 
her the oldest of European civiliza- 
tions, but in a certain abstract, formal, 
impersonal quality, associated with 
those elements of clearness and reason- 
ableness which render the finest mani- 
festations of the French genius truly 
classic, not only by lineal descent, but 
in a sense in which no other civiliza- 
tion evolved in Europe during the last 
two thousand years can be called 
classic. France interprets for us, at a 
distance, it is true, the genius of Greece 
and Rome, while France also furnishes 
a modern civilization which is truly 
classic in type. 

In all other countries—and this is 
true to some extent of Italy and Spain 


11 may refer to the recent work of a French 
man of letters, M. Remy de Gourmont’s ‘‘Esthet- 
igue de la Langue Francaise.’"’ It is difficult to 
imagine such a book written about our own beau- 
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—civilization, whether expressed in lit- 
erature or in life, is a more or less 
crude attempt to obtain personal ex- 
pression by a compromise with such 
chaotic elements of tradition as chance 
to be nearest. French civilization is 
fundamentally a discipline into which 
the novice can only obtain entrance by 
arduous effort, and the consequent sac- 
rifice of his personal idiosyncracy, how- 
ever completely in the end he may re- 
conquer his personality. Language, 
the most intimate manifestation of a 
civilization, is at once the best example 
and the most conclusive proof of these 
qualities in. French tradition. It is a 
truism to say that every educated 
Frenchman can write; in science, for 
instance, it is often a relief to turn 
from the bald, painfully laconic man- 
ner of the English writer, or the bar- 
barous verbosity and circumlocution of 
the German—neither of whom has been 
taught to write—to the sanity, clarity 
and equipoise of the Frenchman. It 
is doubtless largely, though not alto- 
gether, because his speech is not an 
obscure growth from the instincts of 
his remote ancestors, but a creation 
within historic times that, for a 
Frenchman, language is not merely a 
bungling and instinctive attempt at 
self-expression, but a great and pre- 
cious possession, to be treated with 
reverence and an artist’s care for fine 
human creations.. Thus it is that 
French has become the most perfect 
of all living prose instruments, equally 
adapted for the most solemn and the 
most trivial ends. There has never been 
any prose literature which attained 
such precision and so high a degree of 
perfection in so many various fields. 
Certainly the conditions under which 
French civilization developed aided in 
bringing the language more quickly to 


tiful language; our men of letters lack the erudi- 
tion, perhaps even the interest, to write it, while 
the philologist cannot put himself at the ws- 
thetic point of view. 
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maturity, and so gave its literature a 
longer history. But the qualities of 
the language and the literature lay in 
the people who created them. It was 
not an accident that “Petit Jehan de 
Saintré” was written in the fifteenth 
century, three hundred years before 
the days of Swift and Sterne; its fine 
perfection is the outcome of personal 
qualities, of psychological insight and 
ironic vision of life, subordinated to 
the impersonal ends of art; it was by 
no means altogether or chiefly because 
of the difficulties of our own magnifi- 
cent language that Pascal was a mas- 
ter in controversy while Milton was 
struggling hopelessly in the magnifi- 
cent chaos of his own eloquence. It 
was not until the end of the seven- 
teenth century that in England we be- 
gan to learn, with Dryden, what prose 
is. Until then, and too often since, the 
masters of English prose had been 
writing poetry all their lives without 
knowing it, while the French were con- 
sciously cultivating the possibilities of 
their own exquisite prose medium; 
they never wrote prose without know- 
ing it, and that is the real point of the 
simple-minded Jourdain’s discovery. 
This power of looking at things from 
the outside, the remarkable fact that 
we see here people of the most widely 
different races yet loyally attached to 
the same tradition and helping to build 
it up, explain not only the development 
and special qualities of the French lan- 
guage, but the essential facts of French 
civilization generally and the whole 
temper of the people. The philosophic 
tendency, the willingness shown even 
by a people so tenacious of their tradi- 
tions to overturn those traditions, as 
at the great Revolution, in obedience 
to what seemed the higher claims of 
reason and a wider order; this, togeth- 
er with that gaiety which can condense 
the most poignant experiences of life 
into a smile or an epigram, this reason- 
ableness and this gaiety are not only 
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two aspects of the same attitude to- 
wards life, but they are both the out- 
come of a special civilization demand- 
ing the subordination of the personal 
claims of the individual. French gaiety 
has often been the object of foreign 
contempt, and no doubt in its lower 
manifestations it can be as plebeian as 
the gaiety of any other nation; but in 
its finer manifestations it is, when 
rightly understood, of the very essence 
of French civilization, the expression 
of that sense of detachment, of univer- 
sal and impersonal reason, which is 
never very far from any Frenchman. 
It is the expression of the man who he- 
roically rises above his own misfor- 
tunes to a vision of them “under the 
species of eternity;” thus it is—as has 
been said by the wisest of young 
French philosophers, himself meeting 
courageously an early death—a _ less 
theatrical rendering of the ancient non 
dolet. It is not less heroic because it 
manifests itself, as all fine civilizations 
must, in the pettiest details of daily 
life. I have noticed a Frenchman has- 
tening to an omnibus, to find every 
place occupied, and lifting his hat turn 
away with a good-humored “Bon voy- 
age!” Not so our own countryman. 
The Englishman is so convinced that 
he is himself the end to which the 
whole creation moves that any sudden 
shock to this conviction deprives him 
momentarily of any impulse of cour- 
tesy or humanity; the Frenchman in- 
stinctively conquers his own disap- 
pointment to realize the impersonal 
fact that if he has lost others have 
won. 

It is obvious that the traditions of 
such a civilization as that of France in- 
evitably make for sociality and urban- 
ity. The sociality of the French is a 
somewhat complex fact, curiously and 
intimately related to every character- 
istic feature of French civilization. The 
fact that the literary genius of the 
people shows itself in prose and not 
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in poetry is closely connected with this 
sociality, for prose always implies an 
external and social standard, while the 
poet is swept away by the current 
of his own personal emotion, and in- 
different to the standards of reason in- 
spired by social claims. Even if we 
compare so genuinely humanitarian a 
poet as Wordsworth with so personal 
and egoistic a prose writer as Mon- 
taigne, it requires little insight to see 
which is more truly social in temper. 
The genius of prose always involves an 
appeal to reason which is necessarily 
impersonal, and it always infers a com- 
munity of ground with the reader. But 
the essence of poetry is personal emo- 
tion, and the poet’s wings would be 
paralyzed if he had to insist on his fel- 
low-creatures all soaring with him. 
Again, the democratic quality of 
French civilization is inseparable from 
this sociality, and both alike are only 
possible with a tradition and a lan- 
guage which are independent of race 
and of class. I have on another occa- 
sion pointed out how significant in re- 
lation to the anti-democratic or oligar- 
chic structure and tradition of English 
life is the fact that our language sa- 
vors at once of race and of class; its dif- 
ferent elements have been furnished by 
different elements of the population, so 
that long ago, as regards, for instance, 
domestic animals, while the Saxon serf 
was only familiar with the ox and the 
calf and the sheep and the pig, his Nor- 
man lord knew only of beef and veal 
and mutton and pork, a difference 
which bears witness not only to a dis- 
tinction of language and race but also 
of class, for while the man of the peo- 
ple furnished the names for the ani- 
mals as they were bred, it was the man 
of the classes who gave names to these 
same animals in the only form in which 


2 It is no doubt true that this quality of the 
French language has tended to the great devel- 
opment of slang in France, so that, it has been 
sami, to the very lowest classes in Paris French 


he knew them well, on the table. In 
England we have two main sources for 
the enrichment of our language, one 
from Latin, reaching the language 
mainly through the scholar, the other 
from the popular Anglo-Saxon and al- 
lied dialects, reaching the language 
mainly through the people. Hence a 
perpetual conflict between two dis- 
similar elements, one of which has a 
pseudo-superiority over the other, due 
to its class character. The heteroge- 
neous character of our language has its 
advantages, for it has given us some 
of the most magnificent effects in our 
poetic literature, from Shakespeare to 
Rossetti; it is a dubious advantage in 
prose, and in social intercourse it is 
the reverse of an advantage. It accen- 
tuates the distinction between the up- 
per class man and the lower class man; 
it introduces an unfortunate difference 
between familiar language and cere- 
monious language, vulgarizing the one 
and stultifying the other, and probably 
it serves to increase the awkwardness 
and unreadiness of the Englishman in 
speech. The French language, on the 
contrary, is homogeneous and built up 
from a single source; with whatever 
finer shades of distinction there is no 
such fundamental difference between 
the language of upper and lower 
classes, or the same embarrassing 
choice of synonyms; it is perfectly 
adapted for the expression of social 
equality. Moreover, this sociality is 
connected with French courtesy. That 
indeed was a fundamental condition 
for the constitution of any civilization 
on a basis of such widely unlike racial 
elements. Friction could only be avoid- 
ed under such conditions by the insti- 
tution of a ritual courtesy, so guaran- 
teeing the social rights of the individ- 
ual in his own person. Courtesy thus 


has become almost a dead language. To some 
extent, however, we witness the same phenom- 
ena in London, and without the compensating 
advantage referred to above. 
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is of primary value for the community, 
even apart from its inevitable develop- 
ment in a community in which social 
intercourse is so highly prized. French 
politeness is sometimes treated as a 
sham by English people. But to sup- 
pose that politeness must only be exer- 
cised when it is the expression of deep 
personal feeling is to betray absolute 
ignorance of its elements. French po- 
liteness, to me, at least, seems of 
less fine quality than Russian po- 
liteness, the watchful yet unobtrusive 
anxiety to help others, which is the 
outcome of a singularly humane tem- 
perament developed under inclement 
conditions involving constant mutual 
aid. In French politeness there is 
sometimes a little too much of ostenta- 
tion, as it were a conscious homage to 
a great ritual tradition; so expressed, 
its superficiality is emphasized. But 
it has always to be remembered that 
nine-tenths of our relations with our 
fellows are only superficial, and how 
great a relief it would be if we could 
ensure that those superficial nine- 
tenths of life were fittingly lived in an 
atmosphere of equally superficial po- 
liteness! Our English minds, grasping 
greedily at the things which alone seem 
to us real, are only too apt to forget 
that politeness, superficial as it may be 
to our deep personal life, is after all 
one of the most real and essential fea- 
tures of life in common, the prime 
quality of city life, of politics in the 
true classic sense of the word. 

It is because France has thus brought 
into the modern world traditions which 
spring largely from the civilization of 
the world’s supreme city that her civili- 
zation is peculiarly adapted to an age 
which is primarily an urban age, and 
in which therefore the virtues of ur- 
banity must inevitably come to the 
front. In our insular arrogance we 
speak of “Latin decadence” as com- 
pared with our own fruitful energy in 
money-making; but, after all, we have 
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to live, and money-making is at best 
only one of the more or less necessary 
conditions of living. In this matter 
our acts are more eloquent than our 
words. Thirty, even twenty, years 
ago, London was a hideous desert, a 
nightmare city, more lacking in the in- 
stincts and appliances of human living 
than remote Moscow. Since then— 
however great the progress yet to 
make, and however awkward, partial 
and blundering the progress already 
made—London has been transformed. 
Our streets, our parks, our restaurants, 
our trams and omnibuses, our public 
conveniences, our Sunday and evening 
open-air concerts, have all undergone 
an almost startling development which 
has brought them considerably nearer 
both to the ideals and the practices of 
French civilization. It may not even 
be too optimistic to trace some move- 
ment towards French urbanity in the 
feelings and conduct of our crowds, 
when their passions are not aroused. 
We no longer see the heaps of excited 
and groaning humanity fighting and 
trampling on each other, not for the 
sake of entering Paradise, but to ob- 
tain slightly better seats than they are 
entitled to in a theatre pit; it is true 
that the queues outside our theatres are 
not yet formed in the spontaneous 
French manner, and might not survive 
the absence of the stalwart policeman 
who marshals them, but their existence 
in any form is a blow to the old Eng- 
lish “every-man-for-himself” doctrine 
of social individuality, and a testimony 
to the power of that conception of “lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity” which 
was the sentiment of the French civili- 
zation long before the Revolution set 
it up on the public buildings of France. 
It must net be supposed that this prog- 
ress is largely or mainly a conscious 
imitation of Paris or any other conti- 
nental city. It is the result of the fact 
that French civilization is in its chief 
lines the inevitable civilization of an 
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urban population, and that as any ur- 
ban civilization develops it necessarily 
takes on, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the essential qualities of 
French civilization. 

In a remarkable passage of Huys- 
mans’s novel, “La-Bas,” the regret is 
expressed that Joan of Are ever arose 
to wrest France from the Normans, 
who were seeking to preserve her ra- 
cial and prehistoric unity with Eng- 
land, and thus handed her over to 
Charles VII and his southerners. Huys- 
mans is himself of half Dutch descent, 
and therefore this lament must not be 
taken as typical of any section of pure- 
ly French opinion, and one may indeed 
doubt whether, in spite of the tendency 
of the meridional element to float on 
the surface, it represents any unduly 
large part of French civilization. 
Moreover, Huysmaus is unjust to the 
southerner; Taine, certainly not too 
sympathetic towards the meridional 
temperament, has yet (in his recently 
published posthumous “Carnets de 
Voyage”) made some very acute ob- 
servations on the differences observed 
as one travels towards the south of 
France; he notes the sense of demo- 
cratic equality in intercourse, the alert, 
intelligent gaiety, the natural freedom 
from coarseness, the presence of a sort 
of instinctive education; he notes espe- 
cially how the women, while losing the 
blushing shamefaced modesty of the 
northern women, have at the same 
time become the equals, even the supe- 
riors of the men, for “the life and tem- 
perament of the south being more fem- 
inine, women are on their own ground 
and command;” here, in short, we see, 
Taine remarks, the essential elements 
of the French character pushed to their 
extreme. Thus we may well doubt 
whether the meridional temperament 
has really damaged the balance of 
French civilization. But if France has 
lost little, one cannot help seeing how 
great a loss the destruction of French 


and British unity has been to England, 
and, indirectly, to the whole world. 
The Normans, with their northern race 
and southern civilization, furnished a 
bond of union—equally honorable both 
to France and England—which it only 
required the growth of tradition to de- 
velop. That check on undue individ- 
ualism which France has ever exer- 
cised would have furnished the only 
possible means of truly unifying the 
various elements of our land. Our race 
has no common civilization, and, with 
all its patriotism, no common country, 
to which every unit gives alle- 
giance. No man considers that his 
country is the “British Isles,” which is 
yet the only convenient term available, 
and only the colonist (and not always 
he) claims to belong to the “British 
Empire.” The Englishman has the hu- 
miliation of knowing that the English 
crown fell into the hands of Scotch 
kings; the Scotchman has to realize 
that his country plays a subordinate 
part to the country he practically an- 
nexed, and that every individual 
Scotchman has to achieve the conquest 
of England afresh; the Irishman be- 
longs to a country which is still fiercely 
rebel at heart; the Cornishman’s na- 
tional motto, “One and all,” still ap- 
plies exclusively to Cornishmen; and 
the Welshman’s aloofness, however 
silent and sullen, is perhaps the most 
profound of all. France alone, by fur- 
nishing great racial contingents closely 
akin to each of these separate elements, 
could have truly unified them. To 
mention one instance only, though an 
instance of the first magnitude, the 
sympathy between the Mediterranean 
population of France and the Mediter- 
ranean population of Ireland (for such, 
racially, it largely is) would have for- 
ever rendered impossible any “Irish 
question.” The advantage of the union 
of France and England for the world 
generally would have been incalculable. 
The weakness of a civilization based 
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on a broad and human basis of reason 
is that it is ever too ready to recognize 
its own limits and to rest satisfied with 
an epigram in the face of human stu- 
pidity. If the humanizing civilization 
of France had been backed by the 
energy of England, and held in check 
by our stolidity and love of compro- 
mise, there would have been moulded 
for the world’s civilization the most 
effective instrument that can be con- 
ceived. When the peasant girl of Lor- 
raine with her hallucinations, galvan- 
ized into action the nerveless arm of 
Charles, she inflicted a blow on the 
progress of the modern world which, 
so far as can be seen, has never been 
equalled.’ 

It would be foolish to recall what has 
now become an impossible dream, if 
it had not still an element of instruc- 
tion. France must always remain the 
nearest country to Britain, and the 
French the most nearly related to the 
British of all European populations. 
We may admit that our language more 
closely resembles the dialect of Fries- 
land, and that a certain section of our 
people, especially in East Anglia and 
Yorkshire, are more like the people be- 
tween Holland and Norway. But if 
we take our islands as a whole, France 
alone is the European country with 
which we have any close affinity. Our 
races have been broken off from their 
main base in France as truly as our 
islands themselves have been so broken 
off. Even yet the line of communica- 
tion is almost complete; we have but 
to cross to the Channel Islands to find 
ourselves, while still on British soil, 
among people of French race and 
French speech; again, we step over to 
the mainland to find ourselves in the 
Cotentin peninsula of Normandy, sur- 
rounded by familiar names, amid faces 
of familiar type, and scenery that re- 


3 While here yielding to Joan of Arc the lead- 
ing role traditionally assigned to her,I am aware 
that certain characteristic defects of English 
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calls England. Such facts as these 
have to be recognized even by those 
among them who are inapt to appreci- 
ate the special qualities of French civ- 
ilization. 

That the qualities of the French spirit 
have also their defects cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is, however, the reverse 
proposition which more needs to be em- 
phasized among ourselves. We are 
quicker to see defects than qualities, 
unless the qualities happen to be our 
own. A learned French sociologist has 
written a book entitled “A quoi tient 
la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons,” and 
recently a brilliant French writer, M. 
Léon Bazalgette, has written another 
book entitled “A quoi tient I’Infériorité 
Francaise.’ However inconclusive 
these and similar books may be, we 
might gladly welcome among our Brit- 
ish public men and writers any similar 
sign and tendency towards that healthy 
self-criticism and discriminating in- 
sight into the characteristics of our 
neighbors which are among the best 
signs of a fine civilization. If this 
popular politician and that popular au- 
thor—the reader may himself fill in the 
blanks—were to engage in such tasks 
at the present moment we certainly 
should not all agree with them, but 
their courageous public spirit in insist- 
ing on the recognition of those aspects 
of affairs which we were most in dan- 
ger of neglecting would be worthy of 
all admiration. When we look towards 
France we think we miss that spirit 
of individualism which we prize so 
highly in ourselves. We forget not only 
that the more orderly method of life 
which is inseparable from urbau civili- 
zation on its material side removes 
much of the restless friction which 
largely drains away our energy, but 
also the still more important fact that 
our individualism is only conspicuous 


rule largely contributed to this series of disus- 
tera. 
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on the material plane. In the world 
of ideas individualism (putting aside 
eccentricity) is at least as conspicuous 
in France as in England. We are 
proud of our physical courage, and of 
the tenacity with which we fight to the 
last against immense odds. It may be 
so, but we have still to remember that, 
whatever our physical courage, we 
have produced a fair proportion of per- 
secutors and not by any means a great- 
er proportion of martyrs than other 
countries. We have invented Mrs. 
Grundy as the symbol of a power we 
are all afraid of. We have shown that 
like the French we are capable of 
working ourselves up to a fury of wild 
enthusiasm in the cause of something 
that seems to us for the moment of im- 
mense importance. But we have not 
shown that like the French we can 
produce a considerable minority of dis- 
tinguished public men with the moral 
courage to face the mob, and accept 
calumny, ignominy, loss of every kind, 
even exile. Yet these are the things 
that make a nation’s mission fruitful, 
and enable it to stand before the world 
with a good record. It is only the few 
men of moral courage who ultimately 
count. Athanasius contra mundum; we 
remember the exiled Athanasius, but 
we have really forgotten his Arian 
“world.” Again, in the immensely 
rich literature of France we find a de- 
ficiency of poets; France has not pro- 
duced one of the world’s great poets; 
that is the inevitable defect of the qual- 
ities of mind which have given her a 
language incomparably fit for prose, 
but lacking in those large, beautiful, 
obscurely splendid words which our 
own poets can use for their emotional 
ends. The French temper and lan- 
guage lend themselves to rhetoric, 
which is indeed the “poetry” of a mind 
attuned to reason and prose; the great- 
est of French “poets,” Victor Hugo, is 
a superb rhetorician; it is always 
rather difficult for a Frenchman to dis- 


tinguish between rhetoric and real po- 
etry. So fundamental is the bias of the 
French mind to prose that, so far as I 
know, the only two French poets who 
are purely poets, as the Greeks and the 
English have understood poetry—I re- 
fer to Villon and Verlaine—are poets 
by the breaking up of the whole social 
personality, by becoming outcasts from 
society. Only by smashing the whole 
mould of their civilization, it would 
seem, can the most intense note of 
personal emotion be reached; whereas 
in England it has been possible for the 
greatest poets to live quietly the lives 
of respectable middle-class citizens. It 
is the difference between a civilization 
in which personal emotion, for good 
or for evil, is traditionally allowed its 
full swing, and a civilization in which 
reason and orderliness and the de- 
mands of the social instincts are tradi- 
tionally permanent; the “prose” of 
such a civilization, it may not be un- 
necessary to add, is by no means the 
opposite of idealism, but its ideals are 
those of impersonal reason rather than 
of personal self-centred emotion. We 
have already seen how the much con- 
temned gaiety of the French, with its 
tendency to play impudently around 
the most sacred facts of life, is really 
bound up with the finest qualities of 
the French genius, with those heroic 
or austere qualities which have made 
France, more than any other country, 
the land of saints. We speak with 
contempt, again, of French instability, 
especially as manifested in politics; 
but in doing so we not only fail to put 
ourselves at the point of view of a na- 
tion among whom politics, as we un- 
derstand them, however conspicuous 
they may appear, are not regarded as 
the most fundamental matter in life, 
but we do not realize that that very in- 
stability is the sign of a highly organ- 
ized and sensitive civilization. In the 
same way we might pass in review all 
the defects in the character of the 
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French, or indeed any other nation, to 
find that they were after all the inevi- 
table defects of qualities, and that 
nothing in the world is without its con- 
pensations for good or for evil. 

These things are truisms. But it is 
the misfortune of popular passions and 
national jealousies that they impart to 
the most commonplace matters of fact 
an almost startling novelty. Any one 
who is in touch with French opinion 
knows how tolerant and how fair to- 
wards England is the _ attitude 
of educated French people. Yet 
the opinions of the flimsiest and 
feeblest of French newspapers— 
reflecting a vulgar, if not un- 
natural, reaction against the Pharisaic 
attitude of England towards France— 
are reproduced in the most ponderous 
of our own journals, so to gain a sig- 
nificance and resonance which other- 
wise they would never reach. Thus 
the vicious circle is completed, and 
the English man in the street who 
takes his opinions, as Englishmen now- 
adays mainly seem to do, from the 
newspapers, is hopelessly chained to 
prejudice and error. 

We can scarcely expect any return of 
the days when the Englishman of 
means completed his education by a 
prolonged visit to Europe, and especial- 
ly to France. During the past year 
some of the finest achievements of hu- 
man civilization, past and present, 
were brought together or illustrated on 
the banks of the Seine. It was a spec- 
tacle from which no intelligent person 
could fail to gain help and inspiration, 
and a finer insight into those things 
which most truly represent human 
progress. Yet never have the English 
been so conspicuously absent from 
Paris. The American voice, indeed, 
one heard on every side, rarely indeed 
the English voice. Even at the great 
international parliament of the healing 
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arts and sciences—the Medical Con- 
gress—Great Britain was represented 
by a little group, scarcely larger than 
that furnished by suffering and im- 
poverished Spain. No doubt there 
were reasons for this abstention of our 
fellow-countrymen; in some measure, 
at all events, it was meant to mark a 
sense of the supposed hostility with 
which France viewed English action. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the an- 
cient Japanese practice of hara-kiri— 
with its principle of injuring oneself 
in order to gain revenge on others— 
may profitably be transferred to the 
spiritual plane. 

It may well be that the present mo- 
ment is not the most auspicious even 
for an attempt to learn something of 
the secrets of ordinary French civiliza- 
tion, but it is certainly the moment 
when its advantages are most clearly 
presented to us. A nation which acts 
counter to the ideas and sentiments of 
the civilized world must either succeed 
in proving to the world that it is ani- 
mated by motives of unquestionable 
justice, or, failing that, it must at 
least be willing to exercise tact and 
consideration towards other countries. 
A country which fails to do either must 
be content to be regarded for the mo- 
ment as outside the pale of civilization. 
The latent animosities thus aroused are 
necessarily strong among a_ people 
whose humanitarian ideals and in- 
stincts of justice are more developed 
and widespread than elsewhere. Hence 
inevitable friction of the most mis- 
chievous sort, and the waves of popu- 
lar passion and prejudice threaten their 
worst. Yet, whatever havoc they may 
wreak, the solid bed-rock of the an- 
cient facts on which our race and ciy- 
ilization are founded cannot be per- 
manently shaken. It is well that from 
time to time we should be reminded of 
the existence of those facts. 

Harelock Ellis. 
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“We'll hae the organ gin it shud rot 
in the kirk.” 

Not only the words, but the tone and 
facial expression of the speaker were 
significant; they were a challenge to 
battle. The gauntlet was picked up 
by M’Crum, an ardent “anti-organ 
man.” 

“Weel,” said he, “ye canna dae less 
nor try; but ye’ll no hae ma vote, Rob- 
bie, nor the schulmester’s.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets 
with a gesture of defiance, and looked 
about on the little crowd which, sniff- 
ing battle, was gathering round. 

It was a Sunday afternoon early in 
March. Over the quiet landscape lay 
a dreamy yellow light—the golden 
smile of departing day. The wintry 
fields seemed stirred into new life at 
its touch, and responded with glows of 
red-brown and flashes of emerald. 

“An’ supposin’ ye dae vote agin’ us, 
what then?’ asked Robbie scornfully. 

“Weel, it’ll be yen vote the mair, 
that’s a’,” returned M’Crum, slightly 
disconcerted. 

“Yen ’ll mak’ a quare difference con- 
seederin’ hoo few there’s agin’ it, an’ 
them a’ sillies as oughter be examined 
by a doctor.” 

M’Crum’s tawny cheek reddened. 

“Ye’re a leear, Robert Magill, that’s 
what ye be.” 

“Ay, that’s what ye be, Robbie,” 
chimed in a woman’s voice. 

It was Mrs. Allan who had joined 
the group. She was an important per- 
sonage in her own estimation, and held 
opinions on every subject under the 


sun. 

“A thank heaven,” she continued in 
pompous tones— “A thank heaven A’m 
as herty mind and buddy as any one 
here, not exceptin’ yoursel’, Robbie 
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Magill, an’ as able to speak ma mind 
too. We'll hae nane o’ yer Popery 
tricks here. We'll worship God as oor 
fathers done lang syne on the hillsides. 
They had nae kist o’ whistles, but 
praised Him wid the human voice, as 
was His divine wull an’ intention when 
He gied it tae our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden. /Ye’ll be for settin’ 
the Virgin Mary up ahint the poopit 
next,” she added with infinite scorn. 

“A’m thinkin’ oor first parents maun 
hae hed a different kinder human or- 
gan than the likes o’ oor percentor. For 
A canna believe th’ Almighty hes a 
worse ear than us, His puir creatures, 
an’ Am convinced He’d sooner hear 
the music o’ a deid instrument than the 
bellowings o’ yon speeritually deid 
youth as calls himself oor percentor.” 

The audacity of this speech thrilled 
the small audience, and all eyes were 
turned on the speaker. He was an el- 
derly man, with weather-beaten fea- 
tures and twinkling blue eyes. His 
opinion, daring as it was, was valued 
as emanating from an elder. 

“A’m no sayin’ McMeekin sings 
weel,” retorted Mrs. Allen; “but at least 
his singin’ is no a breaking o’ the law.” 

“Ye dinna ken yer Bible as ye shud,” 
cried Robbie exasperated, “gin ye talk 
o’ breakin’ the law by usin’ instru- 
ments in God’s praise. Didna David 
praise Him on the harp and stringed 
instrument?” 

“Ay, but there’s no word o’ organs or 
harmoniums or sich like in the Bible.” 

This was too much for Robbie. He 
turned away in contemptuous silence, 
amid the subdued merriment of his fel- 
lows. Walking soberly, with head 
bowed in thought, he almost ran into 
the minister, who was returning from 
the Sabbath schocl. 
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“Well, Robbie,” was his greeting, 
“what’s the trouble?” 

“It’s them fauks wid their blether- 
ings aboot the organ. I canna thole 
their nonsense,” and he retailed his 
recent altercation. 

The minister laughed quietly with 
unmistakable relish, but Robbie 
groaned. He was too desperately in 
earnest to see the humorous aspect of 
a subject which was as life and death 
to him. 

That evening the vote was taken with 
the collection. All who were opposed 
to the introduction of instrumental aid 
in the church services were to put 
their names in the plate. Robbie fright- 
ened several of the more timid “Pur- 
ists” by the terribly conspicuous height 
at which he held the plate, and by the 
prolonged stare with which he fa- 
vored them, into dropping their names 
on the floor instead of into the plate. 

After the service the elders were 
closeted with the minister. When they 
emerged from the session-room, the 
people had only to look at Robbie to 
know that the Instrumentalists had 
won the day. 

Five days later the organ was in the 
church surrounded by the Purists and 
Instrumentalists alike, all eager with 
curiosity. Robbie was there, of course, 
exultantly triumphant beneath a thin 
mask of outward indifference; also the 
schoolmaster, looking sour enough, but 
stifling his “Purity” scruples with the 
pride he felt in the fact that his daugh- 
ter was to occupy the exalted position 
of organist. This was the bait with 
which the Instrumentalists coaxed him 
into reluctant acquiescence, the cost 
of which device they had yet to pay. 
On Sunday the church was filled with 
expectant faces, amongst whom to his 
secret amusement, the minister recog- 
nized ten out of the fourteen “Purists.” 

The organist for the inaugural ser- 
vice was a friend of his daughter, and 
a trained musician. Her playing trans- 
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ported the Instrumentalists into rap- 
tures of appreciation and conscious su- 
periority over their less enlightened 
brethren, charmed the wavering, and 
swept away the prejudices of the Pur- 
ists. All through the service Robbie's 
head was wagging gently with a tri- 
umph which could not be concealed, 
and also with genuine enjoyment of 
the music. Poor Robbie! what a valley 
of humiliation lay, all unknown, before 
him. 

Afterwards the minister 
him with amusement lurking in 
eyes. 

“Well, Robbie, that’s a gem of an or- 
gan, eh?” 

With true Scotch reserve Robbie re- 
plied in two short monosyllables— 

“It'll dae.” 

But what endless satisfaction was 
contained in those two small words, 
more convincing and expressive then 
much extravagant eulogy. And his 
bearing was that of a conqueror. 

On the following Sunday how differ- 
ent his mien; the schoolmaster’s daugh- 
ter played. It was hard to believe she 
handled the same instrument. Down 
the isles droned monotonous sounds 
unrelieved by light or shade, unvaried 
by change of stops—like the drone of 
some old harmonium. 

Robbie bowed his head in shame, 
painfully conscious of the sidelong 
glances and sneering smiles of the 
“Purists,” who were suddenly recon- 
verted into enemies of his organ. Af- 
terwards he lay in wait for the minis- 
ter. 

“It'll never dae,” he groaned. “She 
canna play ava. We'll be made the 
laughing-stock o’ the whole-country- 
side.” 

“And what’s to be done, Robbie? I 
know of no one who can play; besides 
we can’t very well set aside Martha 
Craig, except for a professional, and 
that we can hardly afford,” replied the 
minister gloomily. But the contrast 


accosted 
his 
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between the limp figure now before 
him and the exultant hero of the pre- 
vious Sunday brought a gleam of 
amusement to his eye. 

“There’s Miss Ruth,” suggested Rob- 
bie, venturing on dangerous ground; 
but he was in desperation. 

“My daughter. Ah,” exclaimed the 
minister, a certain hardness stealing 
involuntarily into his voice—“she does 
not play.” 

' Robbie had no more to say; he turned 
to go. His hand was on the door, when 
he wheeled round suddenly and said— 

“A’ll no rest till yon organ is played 
richt. A’ll no hae it made a laughin’- 
stock o’.” 

The remark was characteristic, and 
the minister smiled. He knew Robbie 
would be as good as his word, but how 
he would achieve his end puzzled and 
interested him. 

He stood alone in the dim little ses- 
sion-room before the ivy-framed win- 
dow looking across the bleak landscape 
to the hills crested with a long line of 
firs. The fantastic outlines of the trees 
showed darkly against a clear sky; 
drifting clouds shed ever-changing 
shadows across the sun-lit hill-slopes; 
from cottage chimneys wound columns 
of blue smoke, and over the land lay a 
Sabbath hush. But the minister saw 
none of this. Now, in all quiet, un- 
occupied moments, his eyes were blind- 
ed to externals by the vision of a yel- 
low head “on which the sun is ever 
shining.” Nineteen years ago he had 
been hurled from the mountain heights 
of joy into the dark chill valley of be- 
reavement, but it was still permitted 
him to see those far-off heights touched 
with unfading glory. In the long, lone- 
ly years this had been his only solace— 
the memory of what had been, and the 
hope of what was yet to be. 

The gift his young wife had given 
him in dying was for him a bitter leg- 
acy, reminding him ever of the saddest 
moment in his life. He could never 
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see the child without the painful 
thought, that it was there instead of 
her who had been his life’s joy. There- 
fore, when his wife’s sister offered to 
take the child, he consented willingly. 
That was eighteen years ago, and the 
child, now a young girl, was at home 
in the old manse. 

As he entered the house this Sunday 
afternoon a sweet voice floated down 
the long, dark hall and reached his ear. 
It was Gounod’s setting of Bach’s 
beautiful fugue the girl was singing. 
The notes were limpid enough to please 
the finest ear, but a frown gathered on 
the minister’s brow. 

“Ruth,” he called. 

A vision of dainty maidenhood 
emerged from the gloom. 

“Yes, father,” she answered sonie- 
what timidly. 

“TI must request you not to sing about 
the house; I have a strong objection to 
it. You can always run down to the 
church when you want to do so.” 

She colored slightly, and did not re- 
ply. When one is young, full-blooded 
and over-flowing with melody. it is the 
hardest thing in life to bar the lips 
against the bubbling song surging to 
break forth into utterance. 

“Jane,” she said, turning to a gray- 
headed servant, “do not wait dinner 
for me. I am going down to the 
church.” 

Her father heard the order as he 
closed his study door, and congratulat- 
ed himself on his solitary meal. 

Meanwhile the girl fled up to her 
room to relieve her pent-up feelings in 
a burst of tears. 

“He does not understand nor care,” 
she sobbed. “Oh, why was I ever born? 
I have only brought him sorrow.” 

She stood at the narrow window 
set in the deep stone walls, and looked 
down the valley to the ancient grave- 
yard of Moygara, where the great Irish 
yews kept guard over her mother’s 
grave. 
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“Mother, if it had only been I in- 
stead of you!” 

Then came a lull in her grief. Dream- 
ily she watched the shadows flitting 
over the landscape, and the changing 
aspects of the sky. A knock at her 
door aroused her. In consternation she 
plunged her face into cold water, and 
began vigorously to dry it. During this 
operation she called “Come in.” 

The door opened and Jane appeared 
bearing a tray. The elaborate proceed- 
ing her young mistress was engaged in 
did not deceive the experienced eye of 
the old servant. She set down the tray 
on a side table, and after fussing un- 
necessarily about it, said— 

“Miss Ruth, dear, gin A wur ye A’d 
practise a heap on yon new organ.” 

“I don’t think, Jane, ’tis much use 
my doing anything, since nothing 
pleases. I wish I had never left 
auntie’s, for my presence is only a bur- 
den to my father.” 

“Bide a wee, my dearie, bide a wee. 
His mind is still that full o’ the mem- 
ory o’ her; but gin yince he cud see 
hoo like ye air tae her! I never seen 
onything mair like her than ye when 
ye come oot inter the hall juist noo. 
It’s ower a’ hoo he missed the likeness. 
Ay, but she wus a bonnie lady; and to 
hear her play—ah! it wus graund.” 

“Ah!” and the girl caught her breath; 
then with a sudden smile she said 
naively. “And am I bonnie, Jane?” 

These unexpected gleams of humor 
in the darkest hours puzzled the old 
woman, whose nature had no Celtic 
strain in its composition. She looked 
hard at her young mistress, but she 
could detect no trace of vanity in the 
sweet face. 

“Ye’re juist the image o’ her,” she 
said simply. 

“Then why can’t he see it?’ she 
asked passionately, the tears starting 
to her eyes. 

“A dinna ken; but A believe he sees 
naething but her image who is gone.” 
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“Did my mother sing, Jane?’ 

“No, dearie, not as A hird tell o’.”, 

There was a pause; then the old 
woman made the girl sit down and 
partake of the meal she had prepared 
for her. 

When Ruth had finished she put on 
her hat and jacket and went down to 
the church. She had often played the 
pipe organ in the church her aunt at- 
tended, and, unknown to her father, 
was a truer musician than ever his 
dead wife had been. 

The great gaunt church was filled 
with evening sunshine when she en- 
tered it, and its white walls shone like 
jasper with reflected light. She opened 
the little instrument caressingly, ad- 
justed the stops, and struck the white 
keys. Instantly the church was as full 
of music as of sunshine. She played 
on and on, influenced by the mystical 
silence of the empty church, and the 
soft lights of sunset falling through 
the clear window-panes. 

When she ceased, tired with her ex- 
ertions, she suddenly became conscious 
of a presence in the church. She rose 
and scanned the pews. A tall elderly 
man stood with folded arms at the far 
end of the building. When he saw her 
evident alarm he approached with 
rapid strides. 

“Ye maun excuse the leeberty, Miss 
Ruth, but A cudna help creepin’ in 
when A hird the organ.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she returned, 
smiling. “I was only surprised to find 
any one listening when I thought the 
church was empty. You are one of my 
father’s elders, are you not?” 

“Ay, A’m M’Clay.” 

“You see, I have been away so many 
years I know no one.” 

“Ye’re the image o’ yer puir mother,” 
he exclaimed irrelevantly, as the re- 
markable likeness struck him suddenly 
and forcibly. 

The girl’s fair cheek flushed and her 
lips trembled. 
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“My father does not see it.” 

.A tender expression stole over the 
elder’s rough, weather-beaten features. 
He had gone through the same fiery 
ordeal as the minister, but he had come 
forth purged from all bitterness and 
hardness. In his lonely hillside farm 
there was no bright-haired lassie mak- 
ing sunshine in the dim old kitchen, no 
girlish voice echoing amongst the 
smoky rafters. At the thought his 
heart rose in judgment against the 
minister. 

“It’ll be a bit lonesome up at 
manse,” he said gently. 

She could not answer for the tears 
in her throat. 

With that rare, natural instinct given 
to so few, he divined how best to cover 
her confusion without appearing to 
have noticed it. 

“Gin A micht mak’ sae free tae ask 
ye to let me hear the twenty-third 
Psalm; it’s a favorite o’ mine.” 

He had found the place in the psalter, 
and the tune “Palestrina.” 

“Shall I sing?” said Ruth. 

“Ay, that'll be graund.” 

He moved away down the darkening 
aisles, and listened with a full heart 
to the sweet young voice. 


the 


The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

My soul He doth restore again, 
And me to walk doth make 

Within the paths of righteousness, 
D’en for His own name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear—” 


Here the music ceased and the girl’s 
head went down on the organ. Pres- 


ently she rose, ashamed of her weak- 
ness, but the church was empty. In 
the vestibule she could hear the sexton 
preparing for the evening service. 

She stole out into the March twilight. 
Rehind the ridge of firs were lingering 
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gleams of red and gold, but from the 
eastward came rolling silently the dark 
night clouds. 

* * * * * aa = 

The little session-room was full to 
overflowing with uncouth legs and 
arms, ill-accustomed to be cramped 
into a smaller space than the open 
fields and hillsides. One or two there 
were who, being mechanics, were less 
unwieldy than their agricultural breth- 
ren; of these was Robbie Magill. He 
sat nearest the minister, and his face 
presented such a spectacle of woe that 
no one ventured to address him. 

A solemn silence had fallen on the 
committee, when the door opened and 
M’Clay stood on the threshold. 

The sight of Robbie’s face set his 
eyes a-twinkle. ‘‘They say Martha has 
resigned; is it true?’ 

“TI am afraid it is,” replied the min- 
ister, somewhat tartly. The painful 
absurdity of their position as a congre- 
gation touched him seriously, and 
M’Clay’s benign face, with its hidden 
mirth leaking out at eyes and mouth, 
irritated him. - 

“What's tae be din? 
another organist?” 

Robbie looked up with an angry 
glance in his eyes. “Ay, it’s ower like- 
ly,” he muttered. 

“We'll juist hae tae recall oor per- 
centor,” remarked M’Crum drily. 

“We'll nae dae that,” exclaimed Rob- 
bie with decision. “We'll advertise for 
an organist,” he added grandly. 

The minister smiled. “At ten pounds 
a year, Robbie, and in an out-of-the- 
way parish seven miles from any- 
where.” 

“We'll hae wee Minnie Carruth to 
lead the church praise,” suggested 
M’Crum. 

“Hoots, man! a woman!” exclaimed 
some one. 

“Ay, an’ why not? Juist as weel as 
tae play the organ,” retorted M’Crum. 

“An’ the organ—what’s tae become o’ 


Hae ye fun’ 
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it, standin’ like a dumbly in the cor- 
ner?” asked Robbie bitterly. 

A painful pause ensued, then M’Clay 
said with unction— 

“A hae fun’ an organist that'll dae.” 

Being an assembly of men, and men 
of Scotch extraction, moreover, it took 
some little time for this astonishing 
statement to penetrate to their brains. 

“You have found an organist?” ex- 
claimed the minister, scanning his el- 
der with sceptical eyes. “And whom, 
might I ask?” 

“It'll nae dae tae tell; but gin ye'll a’ 
gang inter the kirk an’ sit far back, 
yell hear yon organ sound as ye never 
hird it yet.” 

In wondering silence the committee 
rose and entered the dark church. 

“We'll want a licht,” said Robbie, 
turning briskly towards the lamp, but 
M’Clay intercepted him. 

“Ye’ll want nae licht,”’ he said quiet- 
ly. “Ye’re no feared, A presume.” 

Robbie stared at him, amazed at his 
levity. “But the organist?’ he gasped. 

“The organist ’ll want nae licht,” re- 
turned M’Clay; “at least no’ yet a 
wee.” 

Mystified and bewildered, Robbie fol- 
lowed the others. 

Presently footsteps were heard on 
the flagged floor, and a woman’s figure 
appeared on the threshold silhouetted 
against the lamplight. More than that 
the eager eyes at the far end of the 
church could not discern. But soon 
Robbie’s heart was filled with the surg- 
ing tides of returning hope and exulta- 
tion. Down the dark aisles came whis- 
pering, flute-like notes, exquisitely 
pure, with a far-away quaver underly- 
ing them; then fuller harmonies swell- 
ing into resounding thunders which 
filled the church. 

At first the minister had been scepti- 
eal, suspecting this unknown organist 
would prove another farmer’s lassie 
with the usual limited repertoire of 
show pieces. But the masterly manip- 
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ulation of the instrument soon dis- 
pelled this fear, and presently the 
music laid him under a spell. He 
lived over intensely the sublimest mo- 
ments of his life. In a dreamy way the 
setting of those moments was present 
too—summer skies and waving har- 
vests, the scent of roses drooping on a 
girl’s bosom, and the voice of song 
birds in the trees—but the joy of her 
presence, the sunshine on her hair, the 
glance of her blue eyes, were as in- 
tensely real as when his bride Jad 
stood in the flesh before him. 

The long intervening years were 
swept away. There at the organ sat 
his love, the lamplight streaming full 
on her bright head. Unobserved by 
him, a tall spare figure stole back into 
the dark session-room, whence it had 
come bearing the lamp which was now 
turning the girl’s hair to gold. 

The music died into silence. The 
young musician turned slowly on her 
stool and looked down the aisles; but 
there was only one figure in the church, 
and that her father. Leaning back in 
the pew, his head on his hand, he still 
lived in far-off days. 

She turned again lingeringly to the 
instrument; her fingers were touching 
the keys softly, when a hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and a trembling voice 
said, “Lucy, Lucy, my child.” 

To be called by her mother’s name 
seemed no stranger than to find herself 
in those arms which had been closed 
to her since her birth. 

When they emerged into the little 
session-room, which after all had been 
robbed of its light, they did not notice 
the solitary figure crouching beside the 
dying embers. As the outer door 
clicked to behind the minister and his 
daughter, the farmer rose. 

“Twas the lamp done it,” he mut- 
tered, stroking his rough chin with a 
gesture of satisfaction. “It’s ower a’ 
hoo he never noticed naething, but 
juist sat there entranced like—” Then 
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his voice broke, and something like a_ to the lonely farmstead on tne hillside, 
sob sounded through the room. He where no bright head shone under <he 
took up his hat and left the church, lamplight, nor was there the sound of 
winding his way through the darkness a woman’s voice. 

Scteuse Meer. Greta Gilmour. 





THE PAGEANT OF SEAMEN. 


The song of the sea-adventurers, that never were known to 
fame, 
The roving, roistering mariners that builded our England’s 
name: 
Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 
Death they courted and taunted: 
In the jaws of hell their flag they flaunted, answering flame with 
flame. 


2 


An endless pageant of power and pride, they steer from the long- 
ago, 
From quays that moulder beneath the tide, from cities whose 
walls lie low: 
Carrack and sloop and galley, 
Out of the dark they rally, ° 
As homing birds over hill and valley, back to the land they 
know. 


3 


The crews of the Bristol Guinea-men that traded to Old Calabar, 
Fading for years out of English ken in sweltering seas afar; 
The Danes and the Dutch they raced there, 
The Brandenburgers they chased there, 
They bid the Portingale cargoes waste there, under an evil star. 


4 


Their ships came back from the Cameroons, ragged and patched 
and old, 
With decks roof-thatched from the Accra noons—but down in 
their sultry hold, 
Battened from wind and weather, 
Were coral and ostrich feather, 
Jasper and ivory heaped together, amber and dust of gold. 
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The Greenland skippers that speared the whale at the edge of 
the grinding floe, 
Icicles fringing sheet and sail, and decks in a smother of snow: 
Men of Clyde and of Humber, 
Cold is their Arctic slumber, ; 
But. their deeds of daring that none may number shall live while 
the north winds blow. 


6 


The stately captains of barque and brig, in the days of the good 
Queen Anne: 
Under each powdered periwig was the brain of a sea-bred man. 
Was there work to be done? they did it: 
Was there danger? they pressed amid it: 
Wounded to death, with a smile they hid it, and perished as sail- 
ors can. 


7 


The filibusters of Tudor years, that held the ocean in fee, 
The buccaneers and the privateers, the outlawed sons of the sea: 
Terrible, swift, unsleeping, 
Like bolts from the azure leaping, 
Like birds of prey on their quarry sweeping, foraging far and 
free. 


8 


The pig-tailed bo’s’ns of Anson and Cook, and the seafaring men 
they led,— 
Who has counted in song or book the roll of those glorious dead? 
On desolate isles uncharted 
Their valorous souls departed: 
They fought—they fell—and in death, blithe-hearted, cheered as 
the foeman fled. 


9 


The men that talked with a Devon twang, as they hoisted the 
sails of Drake,— 
All through the West their rumor rang, the pride of the Dons to 
break, 
ree to seize and to sunder 
ne golden argosies’ plunder, 
The New World’s dread and the Old World’s wonder, splendid 
for England’s sake. 
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The coasting-craft and the fishing-craft, lugger and ketch and 
hoy, 
With a duck-gun fore and a blunderbuss aft, served by a man 
and a boy; 
Their tiny armaments flinging 
On frigate and gunboat—bringing 
Prizes and prisoners home with singing, fired with a desperate 


joy. 


11 


Ruffed to the chin, or laced to the knee, or stripped to the waist 
for fight, 
Herding the alien hordes of the sea to fields of defeat and flight, 
Or, lit by the lightning’s flashing, 
Close-hauled through the hurricane thrashing, 
With decks a-wash and with spars a-crashing, they swoop on the 
reeling sight. 


12 


The sea-dogs sturdy, the sea-hawks bold, that never were known 


to fame,— 
The grim adventurers young and old, that builded our England’s 
name— 
Over the waters of dreaming 
Their bows are rocking and gleaminge— 
To the sun unsetting their flag is streaming, answering flame 


with flame. 


Blackwood'’s Magasine. 


May Byron. 





THE NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
remark that it is not the object of the 
National Antarctic expedition to reach 
the South Pole, but to investigate the 
Antarctic regions; and though some of 
the problems cannot be solved unless 
the existing southern record is broken, 
the expedition is not being equipped 
especially for the attainment of much 
higher latitudes than have already 
been reached. Had that been one of 


the main objects of the expedition, 
either the ship might have been sent 
southward on a different line, or the 
expedition would have been provided 
with greater sledge-hauling power. 
The operations of the British expedi- 
tion are restricted to the half of the 
Antarctic area east of the meridians of 
90° E. and 90° W., i.e., to the region 
south of Australia and the Pacific. The 
western half, including the region 
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south of America, the Atlantic and Af- 
rica, is to be explored simultaneously 
by the German expedition under Prof. 
von Drygalski, by a Swedish expedi- 
tion under Dr. O. Nordenskjold, and, it 
is hoped, also by a Scotch expedition 
under Mr. W. 8S. Bruce. This division 
of the field of work between the Brit- 
ish and the German expeditions was 
proposed at the Geographical Con- 
gress at Berlin, and has now been ac- 
cepted on both sides and the plan of 
work arranged accordingly. So far as 
can be judged with our present knowl- 
edge, this plan, other things being 
equal, gives the German expedition the 
chance of the most striking geographi- 
eal discoveries and the British expedi- 
tion the opportunities for a richer har- 
vest of scientific results. 

The scientific work of the expedition 
is directed to cover as wide a field of 
research as is consistent with the es- 
sential objects of the expedition. Of 
these the object of primary importance 
is the study of terrestrial magnetism. 
It was upon the need for work upon 
this subject that the appeal to the 
Treasury for funds was based, and it 
was to enable the magnetic observa- 
tions to be properly made that it was 
thought advisable to provide a new 
ship rather than adopt the less expen- 
sive course of adapting an existing 
whaler. A new ship—the Discovery— 
has accordingly been built by the Dun- 
dee Shipbuilding Co. She is a modified 
whaler of somewhat more than 1,500 
tons displacement, and with engines of 
450 horse power. 

The staff of the expedition is as fol- 
lows:—The executive staff consists of 
Commander R. F. Scott, R.N., com- 
mander of the expedition; Lieutenant 
Albert Armitage, R.N.R., who distin- 
guished himself in the Jackson-Harms- 
worth expedition to Franz-Josef Land, 
second in command and navigator; 
Lieutenants Royds, Barne and Shack- 
leton; and Mr. Skelton, engineer. The 
607 
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civilian staff consists of Mr. T. V. 
Hodgson, formerly of the Plymouth 
Biological Laboratory and curator of 
the Plymouth Museum, biologist; Dr. 
R. Koettlitz, botanist; Mr. Wm. Shack- 
leton, of the Solar Physics Laboratory, 
physicist and astronomer; Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, zoologist and doctor to the 
land, party; and the writer, who is di- 
rector of the civilian staff and in com- 
mand of the operations on shore. It is 
hoped that it may be possible to ar- 
range for additional scientific assis- 
tance from volunteers who will accom- 
pany the ship in her cruises from Mel- 
bourne. Mr. G. Murray, F.R.S., who is 
editing the “Antarctic Manual,” has 
kindly consented to act as deputy di- 
rector of the civilian staff, and will 
superintend the scientific equipment in 
England, and probably accompany the 
Discovery as far as Melbourne. 
Considerations for the magnetic work 
have exercised a dominant influence in 
the plan of operations ordered by the 
Joint Committee. Magnetic work in 
the British field of operations has diffi- 
culties from which work in the western 
half of the Antarctic area is free; the 
horizontal magnetic force is exception- 
ally low, and great decimal variations 
in declination are frequent. These va- 
riations will, of course, affect the ob- 
servations made on the Discovery, and 
unless this factor can be allowed for, 
it will be impossible to determine the 
proper magnetic elements for the ship’s 
points of observation. Accordingly the 
Magnetic Committee has declared it es- 
sential that there should be a station 
on shore in Southern Victoria Land to 
act as secondary magnetic base. It 
will be the first duty of the party land- 
ed at this station to secure a continu- 
ous magnetic record for a period of 
twelve months. For that purpose it 
will be supplied with a magnetograph, 
which will be under the special care of 
Mr. Shackleton; should the recording 
instrument fail, personal observations 
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must be taken as frequently as pos- 
sible. The records at this station will 
enable the observations taken during 
the magnetic survey at sea to be cor- 
rected for diurnal changes. 

The Joint Committee has, therefore, 
decided that the Discovery shall proceed 
from her southern headquarters at Mel- 
bourne to Southern Victoria Land, 
where Captain Scott will land a party 
somewhere between McMurdo Bay and 
Wood Bay. The land party will con- 
sist of eight men, including Mr. Shack- 
leton as physicist and Dr. E. A. Wilson 
as doctor and zoologist. 

The selection of Southern Victoria 
Land, and the neighborhood of Mounts 
Erebus and Terror, for the site of the 
land station is recommended by geo- 
graphical as well as by magnetic con- 
siderations. Topographical explora- 
tion is the second important branch of 
the work of the expedition, for it is 
necessary as a base for much of the 
other work; and it was probably inter- 
est in this subject that inspired Colonel 
Longstaff’s munificent donation, which 
brought the expedition’ within the 
range of practical politics. 

Fortunately sufficient is now known 
of the geography of the eastern half of 
the Antarctic area to enable a definite 
plan of operations to be arranged. We 
need not, like Cook, strike blindly into 
the Antarctic, knowing no more of one 
line than of another. There are two 
main geographical problems in the 
British field of work. The first prob- 
lem is whether the known lands to the 
south of Australia—Victoria Land, 
Wilkes Land, Adelie Land, Geikie 
Land, Newnes Land, Termination 
Land, ete.—are all part of one great 
continent or are members of an Ant- 
arctic archipelago. The classical and 
medizeval geographers accepted the ex- 
istence of an Antarctic continent, be- 


1 The continuation of the tectonic line that 
crosses Southern New Zealand obliquely to the 
main New Zealand line has not yet been deter- 


lief in which is now supported by 
Suess’s principles of geographical dis- 
tribution. 

Australia, as Suess has explained to 
us, consists of a great plateau bounded 
on the north and east by the important 
tectonic line which passes through New 
Guinea, New Caledonia and New Zea- 
land. Ritter has therefore very plausi- 
bly suggested that the volcanic chain 
that forms the eastern face of Victoria 
Land is the continuation of the New 
Zealand voleanic line, and that the 
eoast of Wilkes Land is a southern ex- 
tension of the Australian plateau. 

This hypothesis, advanced at first on 
general considerations, is consistent 
with all available geological evidence. 
The specimens collected by Wilkes and 
the boulders dredged by the Challenger 
and Valdivia include archzean and sedi- 
mentary rocks similar to those of 
Southern Australia; and Mr. Borchgre- 
vinck has brought home a collection of 
specimens which have been kindly 
shown to me by Mr. Prior, and are 
practically identical with some of the 
Lower Palzeozoic rocks of Victoria. 

The rocks of the eastern face of 
Victoria Land have been described by 
Teall and David, and their identifica- 
tiors show that the volcanic rocks re- 
semble those of New Zealand.' 

There is, therefore, little doubt that 
Antarctica is geologically a continent, 
consisting of a western plateau, com- 
posed of archzan and _ sedimentary 
rocks like those of Australia, and of an 
eastern volcanic chain. But whether 
Antarctica is still a continent geographi- 
cally is less certain; and this question 
can only be conclusively settled by a 
survey. Land journeys westward and 
southward from Mount Erebus ought 
to settle this problem. 

The volcanic line of Victoria Land 
runs north and south for some eight or 


mined, and it may be found te play an important 
part in the southern shore of the Pacific. 
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ten degrees of latitude; at 77° S. lat. 
the coast and the volcanic chain bends 
abruptly to the east. The discovery of 
their eastward continuation is the sec- 
ond main geographical problem to be 
settled in the British half of the Ant- 
arctic area. 

Ross sailed to the east for some 30 
degrees, along the face of the “‘Ice-Bar- 
rier; and though the origin of the bar- 
rier-ice is not yet certainly known, it 
has probably been formed on land. 
Ross has recorded a “strong appear- 
ance of land” beyond the eastern end 
of the barrier (160° W.), and the bar- 
rier may be roughly parallel to the 
edge of a land line connecting the 
Parry Mountains and Ross’s “apparent 
land.” 

Beyond this point is a gap until 70° 
further to the east, we come to Gra- 
ham’s Land. In the intermediate area 
there has been no direct record of any 
large land area that would connect 
Graham’s Land and Victoria Land. 
But Cook’s description of his view 
from his turning-point at 137° W. 67° 
S. is suggestive of land with peaks ris- 
ing through an ice-sheet rather than 
or a number of icebergs frozen into 
pack-ice. Cook, however, clearly in- 
terpreted it as the latter. The indirect 
evidence as to the geographical charac- 
ter of the line between Graham’s Land 
and Mounts Erebus and Terror is more 
important. It is based on Suess’s law 
of coast distribution. 

The Pacific Ocean is bounded by 
coasts the trend of which is deter- 
mined by mountain ranges which run 
parallel to the shore. This rule holds 
in Eastern Australia, Eastern Asia, 
Malaysia and throughout the western 
coast of America with an unimportant 
exception in Central America. The 
remaining coasts of the world are on 
the Atlantic type, in which the coast 
lines are not determined by the trend 
of long, folded mountain chains; the 
mountain ranges are cut transversely 
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or obliquely; and the coasts are mainly 
formed of plateaux and coast plains. 
Ritter has made the probable sugges- 
tion that the low coast of Wilkes Land 
is on the Atlantic type, and the high 
mountain chain of Victoria Land is 
on the Pacific type. Graham’s Land 
has a characteristic Pacific coast; and 
when we remember the persistence of 
that type round the whole of the 
known shores of the Pacific, it appears 
not improbable that the Southern Pa- 
cific is bounded by a coast of the same 
type. If so, we should expect the Par- 
ry Mountains and Graham’s Land to 
be connected by a series of mountain 
bows, the curves convex to the north, 
and with at least the traces of island 
festoons. 

In that case the great tectonic lines 
which bound the Pacific to east and 
west are connected across the Antarc- 
tic area; and if that can be proved the 
unity of the great Pacific depression 
will be completely established. 

That this South Pacific coast line can 
be discovered and surveyed by the ex- 
pedition is improbable; when we re- 
member the limited extent of the areas 
explored by Arctic expeditions, one 
ship cannot be expected to investigate 
half the Antarctic zone in the course 
of sixteen or eighteen months. 

Considerable indirect evidence bear- 
ing on this problem may, however, be 
obtained; information as to the geolo- 
gy of Dougherty Island, and an exten- 
sive collection of bottom deposits along 
the edge of the ice-pack in the South- 
ern Pacific, would no doubt throw 
much light on the geographical char- 
acter of the area to the south. The 
expedition, moreover, should secure in- 
formation as to the oceanic circulation 
and ice-drift which will enable a care- 
fully-thought-out attack on this quad- 
rant to be made. Our knowledge of 
the Ross quadrant, as Sir Clements 
Markham has called it, is so limited 
that it gives us no trustworthy sug- 
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gestion as to the best lines of entry. 
And the Joint Committee appears to 
have accepted the principle that the 
expedition should work where present 
knowledge gives most guidance as to 
profitable lines of discovery and re- 
search. 

The principal geodetic work of the 
expedition will be the continuation of 
the line of gravity determinations that 
has now been carried from California 
across the Pacific to Sydney, and 
thence through Melbourne, Tasmania 
and New Zealand. This work will be 
done by a new set of three of the El- 
lery half-seconds pendulums, which, 
thanks to Mr. Baracchi, have been 
made for loan to the expedition by the 
Victorian Government. The pendu- 
lum results will be checked by the use 
of two of the gravity torsion balances 
designed by Profs. Threlfall and Pol- 
lock. 

If it be possible to land for a couple 
of days at Cape Adare, gravity deter- 
minations should be made there as 
well as at the land station in Southern 
Victoria Land. 

At this station a seismographic ob- 
servatory will also be estabiished. A 
Milne seismometer of the British As- 
sociation pattern and a Ewing’s du- 
plex recorder are both to be installed. 

A station on shore that will give a 
complete year’s observations is neces- 
sary for the meteorological work as 
well as for the magnetic. The meteoro- 
logical equipment will be exceptionally 
complete, thanks to the Admiralty, the 
Meteorological Council, Dr. R. H. Scott, 
Dr. H. R. Mill and Mr. W. N. Shaw. 
Recording instruments, including baro- 
graphs, thermographs and hygrographs 
will be established and checked by 
four -hourly direct observations; in case 
of the collapse of the recording instru- 
ments, observations will be taken every 
two hours, and during part of the year 
it will probably be possible to take 


them every hour. 


As the observatory will probably be 
near the face of a lofty mountain range 
the atmospheric conditions may be ab- 
normal. To ascertain the conditions of 
the free air, it is proposed to fly kites 
with meteorographs. The Hargreaves 
kites, as modified at Dr. Rotch’s ob- 
servatory at Blue Hill will be used. 

The special meteorological problem 
to be determined by the combined ex- 
peditions is the existence of the hypo- 
thetical anticyclone over the South 
Pole. The careful meteorological ob- 
servations made by Mr. Bernacchi dur- 
ing the Borchgrevink expedition have 
given almost a complete year’s record 
for Cape Adare; they have shown the 
prevalence there of southeasterly 
winds which were unexpectedly warm, 
and are apparently due to a northern 
air-current being forced to sea-level 
and to return northward in the area 
to the southeast of Cape Adare. 

The expedition is also being gener- 
ously equipped for oceanographic 
work, as the Admiralty, thanks to Sir 
William Wharton, is supplying the 
whole of the material. The first 
branch of this work will be the contin- 
uation of the contributions of former 
expeditions to the contour of the Ant- 
arctic ocean floor; and it is hoped that, 
in addition to complete series of sound- 
ings in special areas, new lines of 
soundings will cover a wide area 
around the edge of the ice-pack. The 
study of the bottom deposits collected 
during the soundings will be of especial 
interest, as bearing on the range and 
structure of the Antarctic lands; and 
their evidence will be supplemented by 
dredging for boulders with a special 
bucket-dredge. 

The determination of the oceanic cir- 
culation as shown by the varying tem- 
perature, salinity, specific gravity and 
refractive index of the sea water will 
be the most arduous part of the oceano- 
graphic work. Owing to the impor- 
tance and difficulty of this research, 
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independent methods will be used con- 
currently. In the aérial temperature 
determinations we hope, like the Ger- 
man expedition, to have the assistance 
of a platinum thermometer, arrange- 
ments for which are being made by 
Prof. Ayrton. The mechanical diffi- 
culties in the management of the cable 
render it indispensable that a full 
equipment of mercurial thermometers 
shall be carried; but electric thermome- 
try has reached a stage at which we 
may hope that in determining tempera- 
tures under the great pressures of 
oceanic depths we need not rely on a 
method dependent on volume. 

The tidal work will be done at the 
shore station, where a tide pole will be 
erected and observations taken for at 
least three months. Tidal observations 
on the Antarctic shores, according to 
Prof. G. H. Darwin, “would be of espe- 
cially great interest, since this is the 
only region of the earth in which the 
water is uninterrupted by land.” 

The biological work of the expedition 
will be mainly at sea; for the ancient 
maxim that “Nature loves life” does 
not appear to apply to the Antarctic 
lands. The main biological duty of the 
expedition is to make as extensive col- 
lection of the fauna and flora of the 
Antarctic Ocean as the ship’s storage 
will admit. As the German expedition 
proposes to limit its dredgings to work 
of less than a thousand fathoms, it is 
all the more advisable that the Discov- 
ery shall dredge in the deep basins as 
well as in the shallower seas; for 
though the latter may be richer in in- 
dividuals, they will probably be com- 
paratively poor in species; whereas the 
deeper parts of the Antarctic will prob- 
ably be rich in novelties, and will af- 
ford the most valuable materials for 
the solution of the problem of bipolar- 
ity. 

Sir John Murray’s suggestive views 
as to the relations of the Arctic and 
Antarctic faunas are too well known 
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to need re-statement here. His theory 
is based ia the main on the Challenger 
collections, and much further material 
is required before it can be settled 
whether the resemblances between the 
Arctic and Antarctic faunas are homo- 
plastic or homogenetic. 

In the zoological work Mr. Hodgson 
will devote his attention mainly to the 
invertebrates, and Dr. Wilson to the 
vertebrates. Mr. Koettlitz will be the 
botanist of the expedition, and will 
study especially the phyto-plankton 
and bacteria of the Antarctic seas. 

The Antarctic continent being often 
described as buried completely under 
a pall of ice and snow is not regarded 
as a hopeful field for geological work. 
But though the conditions may be un- 
favorable, the geological problems of 
the Antarctic are exceptionally inter- 
esting. 

Stratigraphically we may expect 
Wilkes Land to show us a continua- 
tion of the rocks of the Australian pla- 
teau; and as part of the South Austra- 
lian coast is at least of Lower Caino- 
zoic age, we may hope for marine de- 
posits of the same age on the northern 
face of the Antarctic lands. That 
Palzeozoic sediments and limestones oc- 
cur there is now certain, and they 
ought to yield fossils if the right ones 
are exposed. Palzozoic fossils will be 
of value, but the discovery of Cainozoic 
land fossils would be of far wider in- 
terest. The Biological Committee has 
called attention to the importance of 
geological work on the Antarctic lands, 
and that alone can settle the problems 
of zoological distribution in South 
America, South Africa and Australia 
during the Cainozoic times. 

It is, however, the way with fossils 
to occur in soft beds which have been 
worn into hollows and buried in a 
country that has been roughly used by 
the elements. Hence the palzontolozi- 
cal results may be meagre, and the pa- 
lxontological and physical branches of 
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geology will probably gain most from 
a preliminary traverse. 

The glacial work, including the char- 
acter and distribution of the different 
ice-agents, the relations of the valley 
glaciers to the main ice-sheets, the 
physics of glacier ice, and especially 
the relations of shearing planes to the 
orientation of the ice-grains; the dis- 
tribution of morainic and intraglacial 
material and the rate of flow of the 
glaciers are all problems which it is 
recommended that the members of the 
expedition should study. Prof. von 
Drygalski’s work in Greenland has 
called renewed attention to the theory 
that glacial flow is due to repeated 
melting and _ regelation; whereas 
Miiggé’s experiments on the shearing 
planes in ice support the view that 
plasticity is an essential property of 
ice. Further experiments on this ques- 
tion will be conducted during the win- 
ter on blocks of glacier ice. 

The nature of the inland ice is a 
problem that can only be directly 
solved by sledge journeys; and if suffi- 
cient dog transport be provided, it is 
hoped that two sledge parties will start 
from the land station in the early 
spring. One party will naturally strike 
westward to cross the mountain range, 
and the other to the south. How far 
these parties may be expected to pene- 
trate into the interior will depend on 
the amount of sledge-hauling power 
available and on the structure of the 
country. The westward party would, 
it is hoped, cross the volcanic mountain 
chain to the plateau that probably lies 
beyond it. If the station be established 
at McMurdo Bay, the southern party 
ought also to penetrate beyond the 
coast ranges and discover what lies 
between the Parry Mountains and the 
South Pole. On the hypothesis that 
the South Pacific coast is on the Pacific 
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type of coast structure, then we may 
expect that the greatest elevations on 
the Antarctic lands will lie along the 
Graham’s Land-Victoria Land line, and 
will be near the sea. To the south of 
the main mountain range there may be 
an undulating ice-covered region de- 
scending slowly across the Pole to the 
shore of the Weddell Sea. The main 
ice-drainages would then be not from 
the Pole radially in all directions; the 
ice-shed would run along the Pacific 
shore with a short, steep, northern face 
and a long gradual slope southward to 
the Pole and across it northward to the 
Atlantic. That the main ice-discharge 
from the Antarctic lands is into the 
Weddell Sea is probable, since the big- 
gest of the Antarctic icebergs, includ- 
ing those described as sixty miles long 
and forty miles broad, are apparently 
discharged from the Weddell Sea. As 
these bergs are discharged intermit- 
tently, it has been suggested from 
earthquake action, the Weddell Sea 
route to the south probably varies 
greatly in different years, and success 
in penetrating to the coast-line there 
might yield comparatively barren re- 
sults, for the ship would probably be 
stopped against the stranded border 
of a vast ice-sheet, and find neither 
land nor a shore station nor harbor for 
a ship; and travel over the ice-sheet 
would be unprofitable. As Sir Clem- 
ents Markham has expressed it, “the 
Weddell route offers the minimum of 
results with the maximum of risks.” 

The Erebus and Terror region on the 
other hand, offers a known base of 
operations, for a landing has already 
been effected on its shore. And the 
available geographical, geological and 
meteorological data all point to it, as 
in the critical part of the Antarctic 
lands. 

J. W. Gregory. 
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ON CREDULITY. 


“And all this she herself told me,” 
said the lady of the house, turning em- 
phatically towards me. I am a bache- 
lor and a coward; sol only bowed in re- 
ply, forI considered that it would appear 
impolite to suggest that her friend had 
—lied; and equally beyond the limits 
of good manners to imply that her own 
credulity was perhaps at fault; there- 
fore I merely bowed. This she regard- 
ed as assent, and continued firmly, in- 
cluding the whole party of us in her 
glance: 

“The spirit said the most awful, real- 
ly awful things you ever heard, things 
Amelia could not ever have possibly 
imagined herself.” 

Ronald Laugula shifted in his chair. 

“Really, I must protest; you ladies 
use such  bewilderingly indefinite 
terms,” he protested, in his low, com- 
plaining voice. “The spirit said things; 
do I understand you to mean that this 
spirit spoke, articulated?” 

“Oh! Mr. Laugula, we are not all 
lawyers!” cried one of the three young 
ladies seated on the sofa. The lady 
of the house hastened to reply: 

“No, no, of course not, they never 
speak, you know.” 

“Ghosts always do. What is the cor- 
rect difference between ghosts and 
spirits; can any one tell me?” inquired 
Holland. The three young ladies 
laughed; no one else took any notice. 

“In what form, then, did this spirit 


make known these awful things?” asked | 


Laugula. 

“By writing; with Amelia’s hands, of 
course.” 

“Did it hold her hand?” inquired 
D’Artour, “or was it done with one of 
those little pencil tables?” 

“I tried one of those once, and it 
only wrote Constantinople over and 
over again,” said Holland. 


“Evidently your familiar is the 
spirit of Imry Kiralfy,” cried D’Artour; 
the lady of the house opened her hands 
with a deprecatory gesture. 

“All that is nonsense; any one can 
laugh at what he does not understand; 
any one,” she added severely, “is it not 
so, Mr. Willoughby?” 

Our cleric stirred his coffee and an- 


* swered slowly: 


“Certainly the ignorant are always 
hardest to convince; they are loud and 
blatant; a child-like mind will most 
readily receive the highest impres- 
sions.” 

Two of the young ladies immediately 
put on “Sunday-pew” expressions and 
looked very grave. 

Laugula gave an almost impercepti- 
ble sigh. 

“But this spirit,’ he continued, 
“seems to have been desirous of con- 
veying anything but the highest im- 
pressions; the lady called Amelia says 
they were awful things!” 

I felt for the lady of the house, but 
Mr. Willoughby came to her aid. 

“We all remember the Witch of En- 
dor,” he said solemnly. 

“Personally I do not,” replied Lau- 
gula, “though I remember reading 
about her. But they were so appalling- 
ly ignorant in those days.” 

“Do you go so far as to assert that 
the Scriptures were not inspired, sir?” 
demanded Mr. Willoughby. The lady 
of the house looked nervously at her 
husband, who was playing chess with 
Mrs. Willoughby at a table lower down 
the room. 

“I hope we shall not get into a relig- 
ious discussion,” she whispered to me. 
“Mr. Newman has his own ideas, and 
is sure to offend Mr. Willoughby.” So 
I rushed into the breach. 

“And did your friend continue on in- 
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timate terms with this spirit. Mrs. 
Newman, after its shocking remarks?” 
I asked. The danger was avoided, for 
Mr. Laugula’s reply was lost. 

“No,” replied the lady of the house. 
“No, she felt she must break with it 
altogether, then, if ever; it was a ter- 
rible time, she told me.” 

“Did it endeavor to rend her in 
pieces, or attempt to carry her off to 
the nether regions?” put in Holland; 
“do tell us.” 

“You lack the child-like mind, Hol- 


land,” said Laugula, turning his thin’ 


face to the young man; “these young 
ladies have received far higher im- 
pressions than would be possible for 
you. I’ll be bound they are all ready 
to see spirits at a moment’s notice, or 
converse with some long-deceased an- 
cestor.” 

“Oh! Mr. Laugula, how very sarcas- 
tic you are!” cried two of them in 
chorus. (By-the-way, if I ever should 
possess a daughter I shall forbid her 
using the interjection “Oh!” under the 
most severe pains and penalties). The 
third paused a moment, then she prat- 
tled, “I think I should rather like to 
call spirits from the vasty deep, if they 
would come when I did call.” 

“Don’t think of such a thing, my dear 
girl, don’t attempt it,” cried Mrs. New- 
man. “To think what Amelia suf- 
fered!” 

“Try calling me instead,” laughed 
Holland. “If you'll promise, I’ll go for 
a sailor right away; then you will be 
calling a spirit from the vasty deep, 
and you may rely upon it that I'll 
come.” 

“Then you utterly disbelieve in spir- 
itual manifestations of all kinds, Mr. 
Laugula?” asked our cleric, ignoring 
the younger folk. 

“I may said to be in the passive, 
rather than the active voice,” replied 
Laugula. “I have certainly so far re- 
ceived no evidence of sufficient weight 
to justify me in believing.” 


“But my friend’s testimony, Mr. Lau- 
gula!” expostulated Mrs. Newman. 

“You must forgive me, my dear lady, 
but I could not convict a cat on such 
evidence as that, much less so mysteri- 
ous and so vague a personality as a 
spirit.” 

“Does not Kingsley say it is better to 
believe everything, than, in disbeliev- 
ing, perhaps to ignore some great 
truth?” asked one of the young ladies. 

“And Bunyan causes Old Incredulity 
to be hanged, or shot with an arrow, I[ 
think, in his allegory of the ‘Holy 
War,’” added Mr. Willoughby. 

“Quite so,” replied Laugula; “in his 
days credulity hanged and shot and 
burned and tortured numberless people. 
The child-like mind has measureless 
capabilities for cruelty.” 

“What's this about a child-like mind? 
It seems to annoy you, Laugula,”’ inter- 
posed D’Artour. 

Mr. Willoughby cleared his throat 
with some expression of annoyance. 

“We are told in the Bible itself that 
such a mind is absolutely necessary.” 
he said. “Except ye—” 

“My dear sir, pray spare me,” inter- 
rupted Laugula; “probably we place 
different meanings on that same text. 
Take your revenge next Sunday and 
preach to me on the subject; there, you 
know, I cannot contradict you.” 

“I shall do no such thing.” replied the 
cleric irritably; “but I should have 
thought that even you would have re- 
spected the actual words of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

“Even I? my dear Willoughby, I have 
the profoundest veneration for them,” 
answered Laugula, smiling at the 
other’s annoyance; “but remember, a 
childish interpretation of much of the 
Bible has lighted many fires.” 

D’Artour lifted eyebrows at me; the 
discussion was becoming too pro- 
nounced for the serenity of a “social 
evening.” 

“Speaking of Kingsley, now,” he said, 
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“it was just like his ardent, partly 
feminine nature, to wish to believe all 
things; his was not a controversial 
mind.” 

“You call Charles Kingsley partly 
feminine!” cried the lady of the house, 
in staccato notes. 

“Well, Kingsley was a chap I ad- 
mire,” said Holland; “no nonsense 
about him; liked poor fellows to play 
cricket of a Sunday, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

Laugula nursed one thin knee and 
said nothing, but there was a slight 
smile on his lips. 

“He was, no doubt, partly right and 
partly wrong,” began Mr. Willoughby. 

“Partly wrong? Oh, Mr. Willoughby, 
he was a dear man,” cried one young 
lady. 

“Checkmate,” came suddenly from 
the silence at the further end of the 
room, in Mrs. Willoughby’s tones, 
tinged with a carefully concealed tri- 
umph. 

“Checkmate! Now, Mr. Newman, I 
am really two games to the good; you 
must really rouse yourself.” 

She moved up to us to receive our 
congratulations, and we, figuratively 
speaking, patted her on the back. D’Ar- 
tour looked musingly at her, fingered 
his watch-chain, and said slowly: 

“I have long treasured an opinion 
that women lacked the masculinity of 
mind necessary for good chess playing. 
Mrs. Willoughby, you are a living wit- 
ness to the falsity of that long-cher- 
ished notion.” 

“Are you so behind the times?’ 
she answered, smiling. “Make up that 
masculine mind of yours, Mr. D’Artour, 
that merely. to be feminine implies no 
intellectual weakness.” 

“But surely you scream at cockchaf- 
ers, leap aside at the sight of a mouse, 
and faint in the presence of a black- 
beetle?” he rejoined. 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

“Alas! my cherished illusions, dreams 
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of my boyhood and visions of my 
youth, how scattered!’ exclaimed D’ Ar- 
tour. “Now you, Mrs. Willoughby, 
would not even feara ghost or a 
spirit.” 

“I think not,” replied Mrs. Willough- 
by, with a rather sober air, “I think 
not; of course I know there are more 
things in—” 

“In ‘Hamlet;’ yes, Mrs. Willoughby, 
quite so,” interrupted Laugula; “and 
your husband has just reminded us of 
the Witch of Endor.” 

“Ah, yes!” assented the lady with 
rather an embarrassed air. 

“My dear,” she added, addressing the 
cleric, “had we not better be going?” 

My thoughts, the thoughts of a bach- 
elor, leapt pipewards; I tried not to 
rise with alacrity. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Newman 
to his wife, “and what have you been 
talking about?” 

I notice that Domesticity, in some 
houses, appears to develop a marital 
condescension. 

Mrs. Newman replied, smiling, and 
with a wriggle of her shoulders that is 
common among schoolgirls—“Ghosts, 
my dear, and spirits; but Mr. Laugula 
is so terribly strong-minded, he looks 
down on all of us, I am sure.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s dilated nostrils ex- 
pressed offence at this, and Laugula 
looked bored. 

“Oh, ghosts,” cried Mr. Newman, “I 
am a firm believer in, of course; there 
is one in the Newman family; I believe 
there is usually a familiar spirit or 
banshee in most good old families.” 

“Then a disembodied spirit is still 
particular as to birth?” murmured Lau- 
gula, “that strikes one as a trifle incon- 
sistent on the spirit’s part.” 

The young ladies had been laughing 
with Holland and D’Artour, but at the 
mention of a ghost actually owned by 
the Newmans, they drew near. 

“Do tell us, Mr. Newman, have you 
ever seen it?” cried one. 
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“Is it only in your old home, and is it 
@ man or a woman? Fancy having a 
real spectre, owning one, as it were,” 
said the other. 

“It appears regularly when any mis- 
fortune threatens the house,” replied 
Mr. Newman gravely; “as a family, we 
are in this manner always prepared for 
death.” 

“I will never go to stay there on that 
account,” said Mrs. Newman. “I 
should be so scared.” 

“Over-excite your brain, and under- 
feed or overfeed your body, my dear 
Mrs. Newman, and you can start a 
ghost of your own,” remarked Laugula 
dryly. 

“But, my dear fellow, you are not 
going to throw doubts on the sworn 
statements of my family; what object 
have they in lying? the thing is too 
absurd.” 

“I make it a point never to doubt 
what a person tells me,” answered 
Laugula, with his cynical smile; “lying 
is so much less common than persons 
think.” 

“Then how—” 

But Mrs. Newman interrupted, she 
did not desire a fierce controversy in 
her drawing-room. Indeed the multi- 
plicity of tiny ornaments in the room 
seemed to imply that all intercourse 
carried on there must be on the same 
disconnected, minute scale. 

“I hope your neuralgia is better, Mr. 
Willoughby?’ she inquired. 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. Willoughby, 
laying her hand on the other’s arm, 
“he is almost cured; my remedy has 
had the most wonderful effect.” 

Remembering many hideous hours of 
battling with the neuralgia fiend, I 
said: 

“You ought to have a monument of 
pure gold erected to your memory, Mrs. 
Willoughby, if you have found a cure 


for it.” 
“Indeed it is a cure, but you men 
will only laugh at it, I am sure.” 


“What is it, Willoughby?’ cried Mr. 
Newman. 

Our cleric looked rather foolish, and 
would have laughed it off, but we were 
all roused now, and gathered round to 
hear. 

“Is it accomplished by the aid of 
spirits?’ asked Laugula. 

“It’s hot port wine and nutmeg, isn’t 
it?” cried Holland. 

“No, oh, no, it is only—only peacocks” 
feathers,” replied Mrs. Willoughby, 
made nervous by the gathering frown 
on her husband’s brow. 

“Peacocks’ feathers!” 

“But how?” 

“And when, and where does his rev- 
erence wear them?” asked D’Artour. 

“Are they taken internally?” inquired 
Mr. Newman. 

“No, no. I put them, crosswise, un- 
der his pillow,” stammered Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. 

One convulsive laugh went up; and, 
as it died away, we heard the poor 
blushing lady expostulating with her 
angry spouse. 

“My dear, you know it is so, and you 
know, too, that you have never had 
cramp since I hung corks round the 
bed; no, indeed, you know you never 
have; and, before, you used to dance 
round the room on one leg half the 
night.” 

The vision that her words called up, 
of our portly pastor in an attitude so 
unbefitting, was altogether too much 
for our risible muscles; even the awed 
regard of the three young ladies melt- 
ed into soft laughter. 

“A child-like mind is necessary for— 
for the efficacy of cures in cramp,” re- 
marked Laugula solemnly, as Mr. Wil- 
loughby hurriedly shook hands and 
left us. 

We were regarding each other with 
wide smiles when Mrs. Willoughby’s 
expostulating voice reached us from 
the staircase. 

“My dear Henry, there is a cork in 
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your pocket at this very moment, how 
can you call it nonsense? ah, no, do not 
throw it—” her voice died away in the 
opening of the street-door. 

“What credulity!” exclaimed the lady 
of the house. 

But for my part I think Mr. Wil- 
loughby deserved to dance in anguish 
all night, or be cramped into any atti- 
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tude his fond wife pleased; and as for 
credulity—well, have we not all some 
weakness that way? Some revel in the 
relation of wonderful cures, some in 
surprising and gruesome stories of 
their neighbors, some in ghosts, some 
in the wonders of animal magnetism, 
and some in corks and peacocks’ feath- 
ers. , 
Arthur Hood. 





THE TECHNICAL ELEMENT IN FICTION. 


There is a great and growing body 
of fiction, especially in the United 
States, which is written by men who 
have worked, about the very work on 
which they have been engaged. It 
possesses all that actuality which 
comes from the most intimate personal 
acquaintance with railroads or tele 
graphs or mining or the work of log- 
ging camps; and though it is classed 
as fiction it is in reality that tran- 
scribed experience which has an at- 
traction very seldom given to the made 
fiction of the ordinary novelist. It 
sometimes happens that it is a trifle 
difficult to follow by reason of its tech- 
nicalities, but, nevertheless, the reader 
who does not know a “drawhead” from 
a “patent injector” must delight in the 
knowledge that he is face to face with 
real things at only one remove. This 
constitutes the value of the new “plein 
air” school of fiction. It is as different 
from the studio novels of most English 
writers as Constable is from Sir Peter 
Lely. It is, in fact, a return to nature. 

The Americans have returned to 
reality more easily than their English 
fellows. They have had less to con- 
tend with in the nature of tradition. 
And in the United States the critic, for 
many reasons, is of less account than 
his European confrére as the repository 
of that body of doctrine. In England 


it is very difficult for a man to write 
fiction without knowing it. In the 
Western States much good work has 
been done by men who knew nothing 
of writing as an art. Their estate is 
somewhat the more gracious, as they 
have not been dominated by the dead. 
And I do not doubt that they have ex- 
erted, and will continue to exert a 
strong influence of a healthy naturalis- 
tic kind. For they deal very largely 
with the actual struggles of real men 
face to face with nature, while the 
greater portion of the old European 
school still remains contented with 
mere re-combinations of worn-out 
themes and motives, whereby style is 
exalted and the story is nothing, not 
even new. 

This actual knowledge of the affairs 
of real men (in which it may be noted 
women play a naturally small part) 
has a great attraction for the newer 
writers even in England. But owing 
to the generally inferior education of 
Englishmen the manual worker is not 
yet gifted with a voice. He is not even 
capable of writing for a newspaper. As 
a result work of this kind has been 
written rather by the better class of 
“scallywag,” who is only casually ac- 
quainted with the trade he deals with, 
than by the trained man. The success 
which such work has attained has led 
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better writers to attempt this kind of 
fiction at second-hand, and, though a 
second-hand knowledge of reality is 
better than no knowledge at all, the 
result is often incommensurate with 
the toil involved. It is certainly infe- 
rior to knowledge learnt naturally, di- 
gested, assimilated and turned into 
“work” by a true physiological process. 
And it is a process curiously fertile in 
technical errors. 

It is possibly a misuse of the term 
“technical error” to say that the great- 
est error of this kind is the forcing of 
one’s knowledge on the reader. It is a 
fault often to be found in the best men 
of the modernschool. It perhaps matters 
nothing when a fertile writer without 
knowledge writes seriously of a Col- 
onel rushing into the firing line in a 
general engagement and there seizing 
a rifle and “potting away;” but when a 
novelist of reputation loads his pages 
with undigested drill-book, it is not 
only wearisome but absurd. If a man 
really knows a thing his knowledge be- 
comes artistic of itself, and is easily 
borne. As a great physician said:— 
“We do that best which we do easiest,” 
and nothing is truer than this in fiction, 
although writers are naturally inclined 
to plume themselves on those works of 
theirs which cost them the most con- 
scious labor. If a writer desires to 
write about things which he does not 
know he must choose one of two meth- 
ods. He must either pretend to know 
or must adopt the attitude of the ob- 
server who is learning. But for him 
to play the réle of the man who knows 
is peculiarly difficult. Knowledge is 
no more immediately translatable into 
work than is food. It has to be digest- 
ed. To listen to a smart sailorman 
telling a story to his mates may not 
always teach the way to tell a sea 
story, but it will go near to it. For 
the story-teller knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and everything essential is 
easily suggested to those who know 
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with him. And though the public may 
not know what is right or wrong in 
technique, it should be treated as if it 
did, or else the workshop is obtruded 
and the due effect is spoiled. For in- 
stance, Marryat never explains his sea 
work, and only goes into details when 
treating of something which even few 
sailors comprehend, such as “club-haul- 
ing” a ship, and then he carries his 
explanation of the manceuvre no fur- 
ther than to make it easily comprehen- 
sible to seamen. 

It is true that genius may sometimes 
construct a story which is wrong in 
every technical detail and is yet won- 
derful. Oliver Madox Browne in the 
“Black Swan” made a_ ship which 
never sailed on any sea but that of 
romance. She had so far as one can 
gather, neither cargo nor ballast in her; 
yet even so his toy ship was a marvel, 
though she “rocked” instead of rolling. 
But there is no doubt that technical ac- 
curacy in the story would have im- 
proved it. For such accuracy is a wit- 
ness to knowledge and a means of ease. 
It is this ease which is really artistic. 
Mere strength in the athlete is nothing 
without ease. And even if the “man who 
knows” can find no fault with a story 
he is often or always conscious when 
knowledge has been “got up” rather 
than absorbed. I remember handing a 
well-known sea-poem by a better 
known writer to a sailor for his opin- 
ion. His judgment was that it con- 
tained no particular error, but that it 
was, nevertheless, “all wrong.’ 

The endeavor to be accurate is one 
of the signs of the advance towards 
naturalism in fiction. And the writer 
who is conscientious will always im- 
prove in this matter, since one real 
error may easily destrey the whole ap- 
paratus of illusion. It would be diffi- 
cult to say what the feelings of a sailor 
are when he comes across such an ex- 
traordinary error as that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in “Treasure Island.” 
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He wrote “ ‘Luff,’ said he, and I put 
the helm up.” However great the 
power of a writer he cannot afford to 
make many such mistakes when deal- 
ing with a public whose general knowl- 
edge increases. Stevenson, however, 
made fewer errors as time went by, 
and his later sea stories contain no 
such blemishes as the one mentioned, 
or as that other in the same book where 
he puts down a compass bearing an ab- 
surd and contradictory notation. 

The very general desire among writ- 
ers to work in some new field is re- 
sponsible for many of these errors. And 
in a book which deals with any great 
portion of life there is a not unnatural 
tendency to display intimacy with all 
branches of the subject. For instance 
a writer who is essentially middle-class 
by training and education (as most 
writers are) finds it necessary to be 
acquainted with the upper classes. 
Having made a fair attempt at this 
pretence he ends in believing he really 
knows what he does not know, and be- 
comes ridiculous. Or another has some 
medical knowledge of the slightest 
kind and turns it into material by 
means of a handy text-book. He either 
makes mistakes or exhibits the source 
of his knowledge. It is probable that 
the latter is the most fatal blunder, 
for a novelist need not know medicine, 
and it is not necessary to criticize him 
when he talks of “brain fever.” But 
when he writes of “cerebritis” or “‘men- 
ingitis’” he usually confuses the two, 
or is so fearfully accurate as to 
suggest a weary hour with a note 
book over Professor Clifford Allbutt. 
In the old days a man died very suc- 
cessfully of “brain fever’ or “heart 
disease” and no one was disturbed, 
even if a physician smiled when he dis- 
covered that in fiction acute inflamma- 
tory diseases of the brain were rarely 
fatal. 

Mr. Kipling has been the great apos- 
tle of technical accuracy, and there is 
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no doubt that he usually is accu- 
rate. 

Nevertheless, he is most fascinating 
when the reader knows he is dealing 
with matters that he absorbed rather 
than “got up.” And even he makes 
errors now and again. What, for in- 
stance, is a “patent truss” in bridge 
building? Can a truss be patented any 
more than a cantilever? Such errors— 
and there are very few, I acknowledge 
—would have no importance were it 
not that a certain class of story de- 
pends entirely on the assumption that 
the writer knows absolutely. In such 
cases a single error vitiates the under- 
lying, unseen, major premiss of the 
artistic syllogism. In more than one 
instance of late years a writer has 
founded a story very largely on a sup- 
posed knowledge of Mahommedans, 
when it is obvious to the least instruct- 
ed Orientalist that Moslems have never 
even been observed by the story- 
teller. 

The very attitude of theOriental mind 
has been misinterpreted. I can recall 
one very notorious instance in which 
certain Arab Mollahs are cousins-ger- 
man to the Covenanters masquerading 
in flowing robes. It may be said that 
such a lack of knowledge makes little 
difference to the tale. It makes all the 
difference from a literary point of view 
if literature be interpreted, as I imag- 
ine it must be, as a witness to the truth 
of the subjective writer or the objec- 
tive world. 

This, indeed, is the highest form of 
technical accuracy, and to treat of it 
would be to treat of the very basis of 
art, or of its two bases, things seen and 
the seer of things. And here accuracy 
becomes sincerity, without which art 
does not exist, since sincerity alone 
produces true illusion. The search for 
knowledge to be used merely as the 
apparatus of illusion is almost neces- 
sarily insincere. It smacks of the thea- 
tre and of the pay-box. The artist 
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works on what he has assimilated, and 
if he becomes great it is because he 
grows. To put down to-day what was 
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learnt yesterday is to work for to-mor- 
row only. 
Morley Roberts. 





LITERATURE AS AN ANODYNE. 


That was an interesting story told 
the other day by Mr. Choate about 
James Russell Lowell. When Lowell 
was lying on his couch waiting for 
death, he was visited by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who asked his brother 
poet how he was. Lowell replied that 
he had forgotten all his bodily pains, 
for he was deep in “Rob Roy.” The 
story is not only a testimony to Scott, 
it is a testimony to literature as the 
most powerful anodyne we know. We 
may well throw physic to the dogs 
when we can stir the pulses of our de- 
clining frame by the words of the great 
masters of human thought and emo- 
tion. The particular kind of book 
which cheers and consoles a human 
spirit in times of bodily weakness va- 
ries a great deal. Tennyson called on 
his deathbed for “Cymbeline,” George 
Eliot was found when dying with the 
“Imitation” in her hand, Whewell the 
omniscient, preferred in the same cir- 
cumstances to read “Mansfield Park.” 
But all testified, like Lowell, to the 
power of literature to ease the distress 
of the body. 

Modern science has taught us more 
and more that many of the ills of the 
body, however they may be caused— 
and their roots lie deep—can often be 
more thoroughly treated by mental and 
moral means than by mere material de- 
vices. To rally the moral and mental 
forces of the torpid nature, to call 
forth latent moral energy, to make the 
mind supreme over the body—this is 
the great aim of medical science in 


many, if not in all, cases. Even when 
no chance exists of curing a disease, 
and nothing but alleviation of suffering 
is possible, then it is still the object of 
the wise physician to rouse the inner 
mind forces and rely on them, rather 
than to treat the patient as though he 
were a mere bundle of tissues and 
bodily organs cunningly put together. 
Whatever of quackery there may have 
been in the development of healing by 
suggestion or in so-called mind cures 
(and doubtless there has been much), 
still the central idea of the mind cure 
has forced itself on the reason and im- 
agination of the doctor, and has per- 
suaded him to modify his practice and 
abandon practical materialism for the 
doctrine that man is at bottom a soul. 

This, we suppose, is the reason for 
the power of literature on the sick-bed 
in leading men to forget their pain and 
live in another world than that which 
seems to surround them. Medicine 
cannot affect this. We administer 
drugs faithfully, but the patient groans 
and tosses the night long. Even the 
most sympathetic nurse too often finds 
all power of soothing useless. Every 
conscious moment brings up images of 
misery and of dread. What is needed 
is that the patient should be taken out 
of the actual into an ideal world where 
his imagination may be stirred and 
roused into a new relationship with 
his surroundings. It is vain to enter on 
the question whether mental surround- 
ings born of the unseen are real, the 
point is that they are real to him. He 
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is caught up into the third heaven of 
delight, and sees and hears that which 
cannot be uttered. There are few of 
us who have not enjoyed this experi- 
ence in the midst of an illness which 
seemed to envelop us in horrors black 
as night. What a sweet sensation it 
was to emerge from this pit of despair 
for a time and to sit, as it were, in the 
light of day, taken away from our- 
selves, and borne into some ideal land! 
Even the pain and distress of the Ill- 
ness itself can almost be excused for 
the temporary relief, just as we can 
put up with thirst for the sake of the 
cooling liquid which follows. 

“Books are a world both pure and 
good,” wrote Wordsworth, and it is for 
that reason they exercise a power over 
the mind which leads to a correspond- 
ing power over the body. We gain for- 
getfulness by opiates, but at a cost too 
great. The body soon relapses into its 
former condition, or perhaps the con- 
dition becomes even worse than it was. 
But of the works of fine imagination 
we may use the words of Milton, that, 
“it after no repentance draws.” It 
does not deaden the vital forces in or- 
der to secure tranquillity, it raises 
them to an unknown power. It de- 
stroys the spell of disease so that it 
may place us under a higher and purer 
spell. It takes us out of the actual 
world, not that it may drug our senses, 
but that it may introduce us into an 
ideal world. We are absorbed in new 
interests, but not in an unhealthy way. 
We thread the forest of Arden with 
Rosalind, we tramp along the English 
roads with Jeanie Deans, we are free 
of the old haunted Pyncheon house, we 
enter with breathless eagerness into all 
the details of Crusoe’s strange dwell- 
ing, we weep over filial ingratitude 
with Lear and Goriot. The world of 
disordered beds and medicine phials 
and heavy sick-room odors has passed 
from us wholly; we are in the midst of 
adventures, we are threading the mazes 
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of character, we are involved in the 
problems of hate and love, we are back 
once more in the scenes of youth, when 
the world was fresh, we have hopes 
and smiles and tears. Here is the 
blessed effect of literature on the suffer- 
ing body through the mind. 

Of course we shall awake from this 
beautiful illusion and draw back to the 
gray world. We shall toss on the bed 
of pain again, we shall watch the dim 
shadows die away, and we shall see 
again the sickly dawn, we shall know 
pain and misery and weakness and all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. This we 
cannot help. But there will be a dif- 
ference. Those golden hours will not 
have been in vain. The mind will now 
be filled with new and singular or at- 
tractive images, black self will not be 
the one infernal deity enthroned within 
the inner shrine. Let a man have naught 
but his own self to think about, and 
even were he sound in limb and heart 
and every organ of the body, one might 
surely predict of him that soon his 
heart would fail, his blood dry up, his 
limbs refuse their office. But the most 
helpless invalid who ever lay from 
dawn to sunset on a couch of suffering 
will bear the pain so long as the mind 
can be withdrawn from itself, and this 
can be accomplished in few better 
ways than by a good book. And when 
the mind is full of images of wonder 
and of interest, the body feels the in- 
fluence, the blood flows with greater 
ease, the brain seems less congested, 
the nerves are no longer mere avenues 
of pain, the languor departs, and the 
entire frame receives such impulses as 
to give to ita new life. We have to con- 
fess that man is no mere decaying 
body, but a reasonable soul which is 
played on by unseen forces. 

The great writer, then, is really a 
good physician, a physician of the body 
and the mind. Little did Shakespeare, 
or Scott or Dickens dream of the dif- 
fused power which would radiate from 
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their works and lighten up the mind of 
eountless sufferers. A chapter from 
“Pickwick” is as good as a tonic—better 
than most tonics, because we know and 
see all its constituent elements. A 
play of Shakespeare’s is a deep draught 
of purifying and healing drink, of more 
value than that in the bottle by the 
bedside. The nature-poetry of Words- 
worth sinks insensibly into the soul 
with its healing and blessing agency. 
And the hidden but sure sources of 
spiritual power dominate the body, and 
reach out into all its ducts and veins, 
and if they do not cure they help us to 
The Spectator. 


bear our bodily infirmity. Thus liter- 
ature lives in the lives not only of those 
who are vigorous, but perhaps it per- 
forms its highest and noblest work in 
the diseased and stricken. What a 
piece of work, as Hamlet said, is a 
man! How readily he responds to the 
unseen forces which lie all about us! 
The humblest sufferer on a bed of pain 
may be in the closest communion with 
the mind of a mighty genius, whose 
magic has woven for him an invisible 
garment which keeps out misery and 
despair, and gives nobler loves and no- 
bler cares. 
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WHAT WE MAY COME TO. 


Monday, 10 A.M.—Reached England. 
Country half asleep. 

4.0 P.M.—Reached London. Village 
awake, but not really spry. 

4.30.—Reached “Hotel Magnificent.” 

4.45.—Went all over it. Nice house. 
Do as a pied @ terre for our directors 
when over here. 

5.0—Bought it. 

8.0.—Dinner. Arranged to turn din- 
ing-room into ante-room for callers. 
Tired. Counted cheques. Bed. 

Tuesday, 9.0 A.M.—Read “Times” at 
breakfast. Leader disparaging our 
company. Must see to this. 

10.0.—Saw proprietors of “Times.” 

11.0.—Bought “Times.” 

12.0.—Heard of difficulty with staff. 
Editor resigned. 

1.0 P.M.—Bought some editors. 

1.5.—Lunch. 

3.0 to 6.0.—Interviewed the company’s 
competitors; three minutes each. 

6.0 to 7.0.—Wrote cheques. 

8.30.—Theatre. Play, “The lronmas- 
ter.” Don’t like the sound; suggests 
rivalry; must see if rights are to be 
had. 

Wednesday.—Curiously unlucky morn- 
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ing. Admiralty wouldn’t sell Fleet. 
War Office refused to scrap guns. Co- 
lonial Secretary declined to let me have 
Jamaica as a tip for our ashes. At 
this rate no use staying out. Picked 
up Thames Steamboat fleet for an old 
song on way back. Will do to run on 
the canals inside our fitting shop. 

Thursday, 5.0 P.M.—Things been 
humming to-day. Steamboat deal evi- 
dently leaked out. Bought the P. and 
O., Cunard, White Star, Orient, Union 
Castle and North German Lloyd. 
Bought the Liverpool Docks. Bought 
the London and North Western. Ca- 
bled to my company that they might 
begin making. 

Friday, 10.0 A.M.—Cable from com- 
pany asking me to buy less and seil 
more. Nonsense. Plenty of time for 
selling. Much best policy to buy up 
all our customers first; sell to ourselves 
then, and make sure of orders. 

4.0 P.M.—Bought Holyhead Harbor. 
Made an offer for St. George’s Channel. 

Saturday, 9.0 A.M.—Cable from home, 
“Rival Trust formed. Underselling. 
Return at once.” 

10.0 A.M.—Returning. 








